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STRONGYLI IN THE HORSE. 
BY DR. J. T. DUNCAN, LECTURER, VETERINARY COLLEGE, TORONTO. 


From among several specimens recently sent to the Ontario Veteri- 
nary College for identification, I select the following as of general 
interest. The letter of the gentleman who forwarded the parasites 
is virtually as follows :— 

“T was recently called to see a colt, two years old, which was 
very much run down. He was so weak as to be unable to get up 
alone, but had been failing for about two months before I was 
called in. After examining the animal, | informed the owner that 
treatment was useless. His death took place two days after my 
visit. I was notified, and visited the farm in order to make a fost- 
mortem examination. I found parasites in vast numbers in the 
abdominal muscles—most numerous, however, in the flanks. I 
examined the whole alimentary canal, but found no worms of any 
kind. A few bots were in the stomach. No other cause of death 
could be discovered than the parasites in the muscles.” 

Again he writes :— 

“The colt was of the draft stock, and was raised on bottom 
lands, where he would have access to stagnant water. He was 
noticed to be out of health in the middle of winter, but was turned 
out to grass in spring with five other colts, these being apparently 
healthy. I did not look for parasites in the blood-vessels, but cut 
into several of the large vessels, and did not observe any.” So 
writes James H. Miller, V.S., of Seville, Ohio. 

The worms sent proved to be specimens of Strongylus armatus. 

This entozoon is chiefly known on account of the injury it pro- 
duces to the blood-vessels, especially the anterior mesenteric 
artery, for which it seems to have a decided preference. It pro- 
duces aneurism of the visceral arteries, and Dr. Cobbold (p. 368) 
makes the startling statement that 9o per cent. of adult and aged 
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horses are thus affected. If this be true for the old world, it can 
scarcely hold good for America, although no systematic effort has 
yet been made to determine the percentage here. As bearing on 
this question, it may be stated that, out of fifty horses destroyed 
for dissecting purposes in the Ontario Veterinary College, but one 
was found with aneurism of the artery spoken of. 

Strongylus armatus is, in colour, brownish-red. The female is 
much longer than the male, being from one to two inches, while 
the male is but three-quarters to one and a half inches in length. 
The mouth-opening is circular, surrounded by a ring of teeth or 
denticles, very long and sharp. The mouth cavity is large, gradu- 
ally contracting to the cesophagus. Inside of the mouth is a second 
row of denticles, shorter than the first, but very sharp. In regard 
to the anterior extremity, the male and female are alike, but the 
posterior extremity of the male shows a remarkable enlargement, 
known as a bursa, or hood. From this bursa projects the organ 
of copulation. The tail of the female is pointed, the opening of the 
vulva being about half an inch in advance of its termination. 

Habitat.—-The immature worm (Strongylus armatus minor, of 
the older writers) is found in the walls of the blood-vessels. The 
male is here about three-quarters of an inch, the female one inch, 
in length. Onapproaching maturity, the parasites leave the blood- 
vessels, and endeavour to reach the intestine. When found in 
this latter position they are fully mature, the male and female then 
measuring one and a half and two inches long respectively 
(Strongylus armatus major). 

Development.—This is not even yet fully understood. The ova 
pass from the intestines of the horse, possibly into soft mud, when 
the embryos escape and enter an intermediary bearer. This 
bearer being swallowed by a new host, the growing parasites reach 
the vessels, and are ready to pursue their destructive wanderings 
again. The sharp teeth which they possess enable them to bore 
their way through almost every tissue of the body, and itis during 
their wanderings that they do such damage to the host as often 
to cause death. They have been found in many parts of the body, 
as scrotum, pancreas, heart, etc., but not, so far as I am aware, in 
the abdominal muscles, until this case, discovered by Mr. Miller. 

C. Taylor, V.S., of Upper Alton, Illinois, sent specimens of 
Strongylus tetracanthus. He writes substantially as follows :— 
“ The horse from which the parasites I send you were taken is the 
fourth I have met with in my practice, all having the same species 
of worm. These which I send were taken from about six inches of 
the mucous membrane of the colon. I am at a loss to know what 
name to give them ; I showed them to Dr. ——., of this city ; in his 
opinion they are a variety of trichina. In each of the cases I have 
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seen the symptoms occurred suddenly, and with great violence, the 
disease terminating fatally in a short time. The first case was in 
Manitoba in 1882. I did not see the horse till after death. Post- 
mortem examination revealed millions of nematoid worms covering 
the mucous membrane of the czecum and colon ; also covering the 
contents of these bowels. The small intestines contained almost 
nothing but a few of the parasites, with a considerable amount of 
blood. There was no appearance of inflammation of the bowels, 
nor any discernible cause of death, except the parasites spoken of. 
The second case was in the State of lowa. The mare was appar- 
ently in good health that morning. About 11 o'clock a.m. she 
showed signs of weakness. I was sent for, and when I arrived 
about one o'clock p.m. I found her down, the pulse running 
100 beats per minute, almost imperceptible at the jaw. The 
animal was gasping for breath, and showed a remarkable paleness 
of the mucous membranes. Death occurred in about twenty 
minutes after my arrival. The post-mortem examination revealed 
a condition similar to that in the first case described, considerable 
blood being found in the small intestines. 

“ The third and fourth cases were seen in this State (Illinois). A 
horse, five years old, was taken suddenly ill. When I saw him the 
same morning, the pulse was 110, respiration 70 per minute. There 
was extreme weakness, but no perceptible paleness of the mucous 
membranes. Sensation was gone, sweats bedewed the body, the 
nose rested on the ground, and dropped again if raised. While 
looking at him, the owner came to say a mule of his had suddenly 
shown the same symptoms as the horse. They both died in two 
hours from that time. Post-mortem appearances in the mule were 
the same as Nos. I and 2, excepting that there was no haemor- 
rhage. The mucous coat of the intestine was so riddled by per- 
forations that it could be easily scraped off. The examination of 
the horse showed a similar condition of the czecum and colon. A 
few days afterwards the same farmer lost another horse in much the 
same manner, and by my advice the State Veterinarian was sent for.” 

Strongylus tetracanthus is much smaller than S. armatus, 
measuring only from one-half to three-quarters of an inch 
in length. It has been mistaken for an immature specimen 
armatus, but differs in other respects, as well as in size. The 
head, in addition to its row of teeth, shows four sharp projecting 
spines, hence its name. There are also two papilla to be seen, 
and the neck shows a bristle on either side. The male is a little 
shorter than the female, and even with the naked eye may be 
distinguished from the female by the presence of a large bursa, 
while the female terminates posteriorly by a tapering extremity. 
The colour is usually given as red ; it is a true blood-sucker. 
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Habitat.—The mature form is found free in the intestinal canal, 
usually in the caecum and colon. The immature form is found in 
capsules in the mucous membrane of those intestines, sometimes 
in thousands, each little capsule containing a coiled worm. Occa- 
sionally these capsules form abscesses, and the mucous is easily 
detached from the muscular coat. 

Life-History.—Passing from the bowels of one host, the 
embryos probably pass through similar changes to S. armatus. 
Reaching the intestines, they do not pass to the blood-vessels, but 
become encysted in the mucous membrane. Remaining here an 
unknown length of time, they emerge into the intestine, where 
they are found sexually mature. It is during the larval stage, in 
the walls of the intestines, that the greatest harm is done to the 
bearer. The effscts produced seem to be various. Professor 
Robertson states that they cause “ fatal congestions and inflam- 
mations.” Rees Lloyd gives an account of an epizodty produced 
by them in Wales, the symptoms he gives pointing to inflamma- 
tion of the bowels as the cause of death. A recent writer in the 
VETERINARY JOURNAL speaks of this entozoon producing violent pur- 
gation. In two of the cases reported by Mr. Taylor, blood in con- 
siderable amount was found in the intestine. Death in these cases 
was from internal hemorrhage, caused, without doubt, by these 
blood-suckers injuring many small vessels. No mention of purga- 
tion is made, and in some of his cases he expressly states that 
there was no appearance of inflammation of the bowel. 


CASE OF GLOSSANTHRAX AND ANTHRACOID ANGINA. 


BY JAMES B. GRESSWELL, AUTHOR OF “THE MANUAL OF THE 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF EQUINE MEDICINE,” ETC. 


GLossANTHRAX has been more prevalent in North Lincolnshire of 
late than I have ever known it to be since the commencement of 
my connection with veterinary medicine. 

On this account I think, therefore, that a short description of a 
virulent case of the disease in a three-year-old colt may prove of 
great interest to the readers of the VETERINARY JOURNAL, more 
especially as we have at length identified, beyond any doubt, the 
vegetable germ which causes this dread malady, fortunately not a 
very common one at any time in our country. We ought to men- 
tion that Mr. Richard Burke has investigated this disease in India, 
and this skilled veterinarian has informed us that he had anticipated 
us in demonstrating the nature of the disease, and in discovering 
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the germ to which it owes its origin. Mr. Burke’s work is so good 
and thoroughly done, that it is a pleasure to us to find our 
opinions corroborated by him. 

The case of which I now propose to speak was one in which the 
first symptoms of impaired health showed themselves on the morn- 
ing of January 19th, 1887. The attendant on that morning 
noticed a slight swelling of the lips and tongue, and he informed 
me that on the previous evening there were no symptoms whatever 
of ill-health impending. The young animal had been running loose 
in an open crew yard with several other young horses, which up 


From a Photograph taken on the morning of January 2oth. 


to the present time have manifested no symptoms whatever of 
disease. 

I first saw the colt on the evening of the 19th, when I found the 
tongue to be enormously swollen, filling the cavity of the mouth ; 
the breath was extremely foetid; the pulse was feeble and flutter- 
ing, and in number reached 108 per minute. The temperature 
was 104°7° Fahrenheit. The sides of the face and throat were 
much swollen, andthere was a profuse flow of saliva. The respira- 
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tions were hurried and laboured. From the first I regarded the 
case as hopeless, 

On January 20th, the animal still lived. All the symptoms 
were much aggravated. The pulse was almost imperceptible, 
and the odour of the breath was unbearable. The eyelids were 
much tumefied, occluding the eyes. The ‘discharge from the 
mouth was profuse, but more glutinous than on the previous day. 
The animal appeared to be dying of asphyxia, a short time after 
the photograph was taken, and seeing no chance of recovery | 
ordered the poor creature to be destroyed. The whole duration of 
the case, therefore, it will be seen was not much more than 
twenty-six hours. After death a post-mortem examination was 
made, and all the usual signs of death of this dreadful scourge 
revealed themselves. The lungs were in this case most intensely 
congested. I need not repeat the lesions found in this disease as 
I have already had occasion to do so in my previous publications. 

Compared with the other cases I have recently described in the 
pages of the VETERINARY JOURNAL, this one under our immediate 
notice, did not manifest so much the “ angina” so very characteristic 
in the other two ; yet it was of an even more virulent and deadly 
type. 

There is one more point I should like to mention, and it is 
this, that although, with reason, so-called Glossanthrax in horses 
is not referred to in the Anthrax Order recently issued by 
Her Majesty’s most honourable Privy Council, it is very sincerely 
to be regretted that Anthrax Fever in horses is not included in the 
scope of the Act. 


THE GERM OF GLOSSANTHRAX EQUI. 
BY DR. ALBERT AND J. B. GRESSWELL. 


My object in this note is merely to give the readers of this 
journal an illustration of the germ which has been found by us in 
cases of Glossanthrax and Anthracoid Angina in the horse, and 
not to enter on this occasion into any discussion, seeing that as 
yet all Koch’s conditions have not been fulfilled. The disease is 
rare in England, but it is altogether unmistakeable, the above 
illustration of Mr. J. B. Gresswell’s, taken from a photograph, 
giving a general representation of the appearance of a horse 
afflicted with this disease. With Purpura hemorrhagica it could 
not possibly be confounded, nor could it be confounded with 
Anthrax Fever. 


Treatment has seemed hitherto of but little avail in Gloss- 
anthrax, though for Anthrax Fever, perchloride of mercury and 
sulphite of sodium have proved of efficacy in many instances. 


INVASION OF THE MESENTERIC ARTERIES OF THE 
HORSE BY THE STRONGYLUS ARMATUS. 


BY W. L. WILLIAMS, V.S., BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


In perusing English veterinary literature regarding the so-called 
worm aneurism, we find an occasional intimation that French and 
German veterinary literature treats of the matter at considerable 
length ; but, unfortunately, it seems that no English author has 
undertaken to present these investigations to us in our own tongue, 
and instead give us their own observations, remarkable only for 
painful brevity, unreliability, and want of interest. 

Cobbold, in Williams’ “ Principles and Practice of Veterinary 
Medicine,” consumes an entire line to state that the Strongylus 
armatus causes aneurisms in the horse and ass, while in his 
“Principles and Practice of Veterinary Surgery,” article, 
“ Aneurism,” after quoting the observations of Hering and Bruck- 
miiller as to frequency of occurrence, adds: ‘ And in a number of 
cases of mesenteric aneurism, parasites are found occupying 
recesses in the thickened coats. The parasite is a variety of 
Strongvlus—Strongylus armatus, Varietatis minoris—which is 
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often found in the textures of solipeds. With reference to the 
parasites in the anterior mesenteric artery, I may state that they 
are scarcely ever absent in the ass, and that the coats of the vessel, 
as well as those of the cceliac axis, are thickened, calcareous, and 
present aneurismal dilatations. In the investigation of obscure 
causes of disease in the horse, it may be of advantage to bear in 
mind the frequency of aneurism.” 

Prof. Law devotes two lines to the subject of worm aneurism, 
ascribing disease to Sclerostomum equinum. 

Robertson, in ‘‘ Equine Medicine,” article, ‘‘ Colic,” remarks that 
Continental veterinarians, especially Germans, allude to parasitic 
aneurism as a fertile source of Colic; then admits the frequent 
occurrence of the aneurism, and that it may possibly lead to fatal 
results, but emphatically states that it does not often produce 
serious results in his own country. 

Cobbold, in “Internal Parasites of Domestic Animals,” says: 
“‘ As to the Strongyles which give rise to aneurisms in old horses 
and donkeys (Strongylus armatus), no doubt they are sometimes 
the cause of death, but the amount of mortality from this cause is 
exceedingly trifling.” Further on, he returns to the subject, and 
relates what is known and presumed regarding the life-history 
and habits of this parasite. 

Gresswell, in “ Equine Medicine,” article, “‘ Colic,” remarks that 
Continental veterinarians ascribe many cases of Colic to the in- 
vasions of these parasites, but asserts that this disease rarely occurs 
in England ; and further, under the head of Equine Entozoa, we 
find a concise, and, after all, the most commendable treatment of 
the subject yet referred to, giving good description, life-history, as 
far as known, describes the aneurism, etc., then quotes Cobbold’s 
summary of Bollinger’s investigations as to seat of aneurism, etc., 
and finally gives Cobbold’s direct quotation from Bollinger on by 
far the most important pathological fact yet referred to, viz., the 
almost constant co-existence of thrombi with the palisade worms 
in the artery. 

Bollinger says: “In addition to the palisade worms, one almost 
constantly finds a parietal thrombus contained in the aneurism. 
It covers the inner walls, either partially or completely, being in the 
latter case perforated by arterial offshoots. This clot may occlude 
the artery, and it is not unfrequently continued into the arterial 
branches (peripherally), or into the aorta (centrally). Amongst 
the various changes that the clot undergoes, organization 
of the outermost layer and softening are the most frequent. The 
constant presence of this clot is due to the presence of the worms, 
to the inflammation, ulceration, and retrogressive affection of the 

intima, and to the dilatation of the arterial tube.” 
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More important yet, from a pathological point of view, we find 
in Wagner’s “General Pathology,” article, ‘‘ Nematoda,” the 
following: ‘Another variety of Strongylus, Strongylus armatus, 
is the cause of one of the most frequent and most dangerous 
diseases of the horse, the so-called Colic-aneurism (wirm 
aneurysma) of the arteries supplying the intestines. This 
aneurism is true and mixed, of the size of a pea to that of a man’s 
head, and is dependent on a traumatic arteritis caused by the worm 
mentioned ; through inflammation, the lumen of the vessel is also 
narrowed, and there is formed, for the most part, a fixed thrombus, 
while the muscular coat hypertrophies and the adventitia is in- 
durated and thickened. The thrombus, as such, and emboli arising 
from it, give rise to dangerous symptoms ; haemorrhagic infarc- 
tions, paralysis of muscular coats of intestines, with constipation 
and strong meteorism, rupture of the intestine ; by the progress of 
the disease back along the mesenteric artery into the aorta, dis- 
eases, especially paralysis of the hind extremities.”—-Consult 
Bollinger, “‘ Beitr. sur Vergl. Path. u. 2. w. der Hausthtere, 1870 u. 
1872. 

It is to be sincerely regretted that a full translation of Bol- 
linger’s observations are not available to us, instead of these scanty 
references, which include all the valuable pathological observations 
we have found. From the foregoing it is evident that our English 
veterinary writers consider this disease rare and unimportant— 
at least in Great Britain, and that when it does occur it affects 
mainly, or only, old worthless horses and asses, and merely refers 
to the disease as aneurism, without mentioning the almost con- 
stant co-existence of thrombus, with the great probability of embo- 
lism therefrom. 

However this may be in Great Britain, we feel quite prepared to 
demonsirate that the disease is neither uncommon nor unimportant 
here (Illinois, U.S.). 

To facilitate our study of this disease it is well we should bear 
in mind the general distribution of arteries to the alimentary canal. 

The first important visceral artery leaving aorta in abdominal 
cavity is the coeliac axis, dividing into gastric, splenic, and hepatic, 
destined essentially as names would indicate, the last giving off 
among other branches, the right gastro-omental artery, which in 
turn gives off the duodenal artery, which anastomoses with the 
first artery of left fasciculus of great mesenteric. The great 
mesenteric leaves the aorta two to two and a-half inches posterior 
to foregoing, quickly dividing into three fasciculi; the left, consist- 
ing of a number cf small arteries, freely anastomosing with each 
other, go to supply the small intestines, the first branch freely 
anastomosing with the previously mentioned duodenal artery, 
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while the last completely anastomoses with the ileo-czecal of right 
fasciculus ; the right fasciculus gives off the afore-mentioned ileo- 
czecal, two cecal, and right or direct colic arteries, the last of 
which, after supplying first half of large colon, anastomoses with the 
left or retrograde colic ; the anterior fasciculus divides into the left 
or retrograde colic, anastomosing as above, and first artery of small 
colon, which soon anastomoses with post mesenteric artery. By this 
very free inosculation of these with each other, any one of them can 
very largely assume the functions of the adjacent ones, in case of ob- 
struction ; but it must be further noted that in order for this anas- 
tomosis to be effective beyond the two immediately inosculating 
branches, the origin of one of these branches must be free, as, for 
instance, if right and anterior fasciculi of great mesenteric are both 
occluded at point of origin of right and left colic arteries, no ade- 
quate collateral circulation can be promptly established, as they 
are practically without anastomoses except with each other, and 
further on we shall show in some cases occlusion of these arteries 
at the vulnerable point mentioned, resulted in fatal lesions. 

The presence of these strongyles in the arteries necessarily pro- 
duce evil results ; their attachment to the walls of the vessels must 
quickly result in serious Endarteritis, with early loss of tonicity of 
arterial walls, and the consequent aneurism ; while inside the artery 
this Endarteritis, supplemented by obstruction in channel by presence 
of the worms and the slowing of the blood-current from widening of 
the channel, all conspire to the early formation of an extensive 
secondary thrombus, which may undergo puriform softening, but 
will more likely become organised with a true circulation, which 
again retrogrades, the thrombus growing firmer, more shrunken, 
and gradually losing its red blood corpuscles by absorption. These 
thrombi either cause more or less anzemia of the parts supplied by 
the affected vessels, or, in case of complete obstruction before esta- 
blishment of collateral circulation, Gangrene. Emboli are likely to 
become detached during violent exercise or excitement of circula- 
tion, as when alimentary canal is overloaded with food, and passing 
rapidly along the course of the blood-vessels, until they become too 
narrow for further progression, they necessarily produce in many 
cases more serious results than the parent thrombi by their far 
more sudden arrest of the circulation, allowing less opportunity 
for the establishment of collateral circulation. Emboli detached 
from purulent or gangrenous parts may cause Septic Gangrene in 
parts supplied by affected vessels ; and in all cases of embolism of 
the principal vessel of a part, sufficient to completely obstruct the 
vessel, unless ample collateral circulation be promptly established, 
Gangrene must quickly ensue. ‘In embolism of mesenteric arte- 
ries there occurs copious, even exhaustive, intestinal haemorrhages, 
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abdominal pain (sometimes like Colic, and very intense), tympa- 
nitic distention of abdomen, and peritoneal exudation.”—(Wagner’s 
“General Pathology,” citing Cohn, Oppolzer, Gerhardt, Kussmaul, 
Hegar.) 

Let us now turn to a clinical study of this disease, which, 
although affording by our meagre observation several interesting 
semiological and pathological facts, yet leaves much more to be 
determined, 

We give cases in order of time :— 

Case No. 1. Imp. gr. h. (French draft): @#. at beginning of 
observations, thirteen years; at death, sixteen years. He was 
always kept fat, being used solely for stud purposes; stabled con- 
stantly ; fed mostly on dry food. 

Was first under our care July 24th, 1880, next May 3rd and 
4th, 1882, again 30th November same year, then May 26th to 
29th, 1883, and, finally, a few days later—June 13th to 16th of 
same year. 

Upon these occasions he became suddenly and unaccountably 
seized with severe and persistent symptoms of Colic, violent paw- 
ing and rolling, occasional tympany, anxious expression, hurried 
breathing and pulse, and, after a few hours, an elevation of tem- 
perature to about 103° F. Purgatives seemed inert until after 
subsidence of pain, and then acted only tardily. Stimulants and 
carminatives, unlike in ordinary Colic, had little or no effect, while 
heavy repeated doses of chloral hydrate afforded after a few hours 
relief from pain, andin a few days the animal would appear as well 
as ever, until May 26th-29th, 1883, when relief was not so marked, 
and convalescence seemed incomplete and the horse unthrifty ; 
when fourteen days later, June 15th, he was suddenly seized with 
unusually violent abdominal pain, causing perfect frenzy and very 
violent rolling and tossing about, laboured and rapid respiration, 
slight tympany, pulse full and quick, temperature 103 to 1048 F., 
mucous membranes injected, and his whole body so profusely 
bathed in perspiration as to soon make his bedding quite wet. No 
passage of faeces, and animal too violent to determine presence or 
absence of intestinal murmurs, Chloral hydrate was given in 
rapidly repeated doses, beginning with one-and-half oz. troy, in- 
creasing soon to two-and-half oz. at a dose, without affording relief 
from the agony ; and even when unable to rise from effects of 
chloral, he stilled continued to writhe and groan in agony up to his 
death. 

Autopsy, by my partner, Dr. Brodie, revealed gangrene of large 
colon and caecum, and in the large mesenteric artery were found 
large thrombi, one in the right fasciculus, occupying entire canal, 
loosely attached to walls, permitting the forcing of some blood 
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through the obstructed vessel. The anterior fasciculus shows 
slight roughness of inner coat, suggesting the previous attachment 
of a thrombus, while the left fasciculus is partly filled by the pro- 
longation into it of the thrombus from the right. 

This specimen is imperfect, the arterial branches being cut too 
short, removing part of the thrombi; but, as preserved, there 
seems to be fair opportunities for prompt collateral circulation. 
The repeated attacks of Colic were possibly due to sudden augmen- 
tation in size of thrombus, or slight displacement of it, suddenly 
arresting blood-supply to certain parts, but more likely to emboli, 
detached through sudden increased blood pressure, and passing 
along the arteries until lodged and obstructing the vessel, produc- 
ing serious and painful interference with blood-supply until 
adequate collateral circulation could be established. In each of 
these attacks there was, in the constant pain, the hurried pulse, 
and quick and painful respiration, etc., an undefinable something 
which always made us feel that we were dealing with neither ordi- 
nary Colic or Enteritis, but something else ; and with post-mortem 
revelations—notably a gangrenous czecum, the very portion not 
readily supplied with blood except through the occluded arteries— 
and in absence of other cognisable cause for death, we feel justified 
in believing these thrombi to have been the primary cause of sick- 
ness and death. 

No strongyles are seen in this specimen, but the similarity of 
thrombi with cases to follow, leaves no doubt in our minds as to 
their parasitic origin. 

Case No. 2. Full-blood French draft colt, a. six months, in good 
condition, and feeling well up to day of death, when he was found 
ill in the morning, in apparent slight pain, somewhat colicky, lay 
down some, but rolled very little, breathing accelerated, pulse 
quickened. Attendance and autopsy by Mr. Brodie, the colt dying 
soon after his arrival, on first day of sickness. Autopsy revealed an 
intussusception through ileo-caecal valve of ten to twelve inches, 
evidently the immediate cause of death; and in great mesenteric 
artery there existed a thrombus eight to ten inches long, as large 
as a man’s wrist, abounding in strongyles. Whether or not this 
parasitic thrombus, by its derangement of the blood-supply to these 
parts, caused the fatal intussusception or not, may be doubted ; but 
such complete occlusion of all the branches of this important artery 
could scarcely have failed to have produced other fatal lesions at 
an early date. 

(To ¢e continued.) 
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Evitorial, 


THE EXAMINING BOARD OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
VETERINARY SURGEONS. 


In the last issue of the JourNaL, brief allusion was made to most wanton 
and disgraceful attacks on a member of the Examining Board of the 
Royal College by the students of the Dick School, Edinburgh, during 
the examinations in January; and it was mentioned that though the 
intention of these ill-mannered and uncontrolled young men was to 
insult and assault only one individual among the examiners, yet all of 
these participated in the indignity, some of them in the assault, offered 
with the greatest virulence and violence on two successive nights. The 
cause for the display was said to be the exacting nature of the examina- 
tion to which this particular examiner subjected the students in the final, 
and especially in the practical, portion of the test for the diploma of the 
college. That no other examiner was the subject of the students’ 
animosity was evident enough, as his name and presence were indicated 
by them along with threats to kill him—threats which would probably 
have been carried out had he been unaccompanied by other examiners 
during his way to his hotel. As it was, he andthey wereassailed, not only 
with howls, jeers, and opprobrious epithets, such as the streets of Edin- 
burgh must have rarely, if ever, heard, but also with showers of oranges 
the first night, and eggs the second. That the offenders were chiefly, 
if not entirely, students of the Dick School cannot be doubted; as 
beyond the identification of one or two of them, other circumstances 
lead to that conclusion. The best evidence, however, is that of the 
Principal and students of the New Veterinary College, who, immedi- 
ately after the occurrence, held a meeting at which they repudiated any 
connection with the disgraceful and degrading proceedings of the rival 
school. Not only do the facts support the accusation against the Dick 
College students, but their conduct subsequently confirms it. Three 
days after their indulgence in examiner-hunting in the Edinburgh 
streets, they held a meeting in the lecture room of their school, which 
was nearly as disgraceful to them as the previous performance had 
been. Then it was not a display against one examiner, but abuse of 
all, in which untruthful statements and profanity were conspicuous. 
Most painful of all, one of the veterinary teachers occupied the chair, 
and by his presence and voice stimulated the attack on the examiners. 
Coincidently, this teacher attacked not only them, but the profession, in 
the Edinburgh newspapers, and has left nothing undone to discredit the 
integrity and competency of members of the examining boards to students 
and the public. His objects in acting thus we will not now seek to 
expose. Suffice it to say, that though an appeal was made to the 
Principal of the Dick School (who, strange to note, was invisible and 
silent during the disturbances) to assist in discovering the ringleaders, he 
confessed his inability to do so. In an ordinary scholastic establish- 
ment where there exists any discipline worthy of the name, there would 
be no difficulty whatever in finding out the actors in such a riot ; and 
it was a duty incumbent on the teachers of the Dick School to have 
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done so, not only for the credit of that establishment, but in the interests 
of the profession, the reputation ofall being more or less involved in such 
dishonourable proceedings. Instead of this, by subsequent meetings and 
the effusions which have appeared in the local press, the case is 
aggravated against the school ; as justification has been attempted to be 
shown for what was a most unjustifiable, a cowardly, and a wanton 
outrage on individuals, on the profession, and on decency. 

This is an occurrence which, we are certain, will rouse the indignation 
of every member of our corporation. The examining board is selected 
by the Council with that care which is so necessary for such a responsible 
task ; and the best evidence that can be afforded of the judiciousness ot 
their selection lies in the fact that for years no complaint has been made 
to it of incompetency of examiners. The Principals of all the schools 
are members of Council, have a voice in the election of examiners, and 
if these fail in their duty towards the students or the profession, the 
Principals—who may be present during the examinations—should 
report to the Council. But nosuch report has been made, and therefore 
we may confidently assume that the charges made against the examiners 
by the veterinary teacher and students of Dick’s School are absolutely 
without foundation. 

One thing is certain, the profession, through its Council, must put its 
foot down on outrages like that which has indelibly stained the reputation 
of a school that at one time stood high in the estimation of the public 
and of veterinary surgeons ; and it must protect its examining board from 
annoyance, interference, and insult. We cannot afford, just yet, to be 
dictated to or coerced by untutored students, or inexperienced teachers 
thirsting for a certain kind of notoriety, and means must be found and 
measures devised to prevent a recurrence of the scenes witnessed on 
these two nights in January. 

The duties of the examiners are sufficiently onerous, arduous, and 
thankless to entitle them to exemption from insult and assault while per- 
forming them ; and we fancy the profession will not allow its diploma 
of proficiency to practise the veterinary art to be extorted from it by force 
of rotten eggs and oranges, instead of force of intellect. We have no 
desire to accept the conduct of the students alluded to as a sign of pro- 
fessional deterioration—though the Edinburgh public might do so—but 
merely as an indication of moral and mental degradation affecting a very 
limited area in our corporation. The remedy for this is in our own 
hands, so far as the protection of the Examining Board is concerned. 
The diploma of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons should not be 
given to men who, by their conduct as students, show that they will 
disgrace it. 


THE TREATMENT OF RIOTOUS STUDENTS IN CHINA. 


Tue Pall Mall Gazette, of February 22nd, has the following :—“ The riotous 
young veterinary students who created so great a scandal the other day at 
Edinburgh by mobbing their examiners, have escaped practically scot-free. 
They may thank their stars that they were not born in China. Last June, 
four hundred students of the Chih-Chiang district being plucked by the pre- 
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fect, two of their number got up a riot, Edinburgh fashion, and aided by one 
hundred of their companions in adversity broke into the examination enclo- 
sure, ‘made hay’ in the official sanctum, and cut an ugly gash in the pre- 
fect’s head. The Pekin Gazette reports the sequel as follows :— 

“* Order was eventually restored by the civil and military authorities, and 
the two ringleaders having been arrested, they were summarily put to death, 
and their heads were exposed at the scene of the crime, other penalties, such 
as banishment, beating with the bamboo, etc., being inflicted upon other 
students who assisted in the riot, two of them being sentenced to death by 
strangulation after the usual term of incarceration. An inspection of the 
papers of the candidates shows that the examination was conducted with 
perfect fairness.’ ” 


ON THE TRACK OF A COCCUS. 


TueE history of the investigation into the scarlatina epidemic which broke out 
in South Marylebone, Hampstead, and St, Pancras in November and Decem- 
ber, 1885, is as interesting in its way as any detective story that was ever 
told. Three expert medical detectives—Mr. W. H. Power, Dr. Cameron, and 
the famous Dr. Klein—were told off by the Local Government Board to hunt 
down the offender ; and, with unwearying patience, the skilful following up of 
clues, and masterly penetration into the meaning of apparently trivial facts, 
they succeeded in finding him out. He is the insidious and deadly 
streptococcus, the slayer of innocent children, and the destroyer of happy 
homes. A streptococcus, we may explain, is a chain-coccus; that is, a num- 
ber of cocci, or micro-organisms constituting the virus of a disease, strung 
together chain-wise. 

When the aforesaid epidemic broke out, suspicion fell upon the milk sup- 
plied by a certain retailer in South Marylebone. His customers were severe 
sufferers ; and it was shortly found that among the victims of the epidemic 
were the customers of certain other retailers drawing their supply from the 
same source. These coincidences pointed to a farm at Hendon as the original 
seat of the infection. 

But when the detectives went there, what did they find? That the place 
had been for years under the special supervision (at the cost of one of the 
retailers) of the medical officer of health for the district ; that the West Mid- 
dlesex’s Company’s water was laid on to the farm-house, to the dairy, and 
each of the cowsheds; that special attention was paid to the wholesomeness 
—as regards drainage, cleanliness, ventilation, and the like—of the house, the 
farmyard, the cowsheds, and the dairy ; that the utensils were regularly and 
thoroughly cleansed by hot water or steam ; that the health of the farm-people 
was specially watched by the medical officer with a view to the early detec- 
tion of any malady among them that might possibly affect the milk; that 
there was a separate shed for any sick cow, and another for the observation 
of newly-arrived animals—a sort of quarantine ; in short, they found a highly 
organised model dairy, Clearly they were “ off the rails.” The farmer re- 
pudiated the idea that the milk he supplied could have caused the epidemic ; 
and so far as could be observed he was right. 

Still, there was the ugly fact that the victims of the epidemic had all been 
consumers of the milk from this farm, and from this farm alone. The detec- 
tives formed a great resolution. They would examine in the minutest detail 
the sources and the distribution of the milk, tracing each separate cow’s yield 
into the particular household that finally consumed it ; and they would com- 
pare the facts thus ascertained with the incidence of the epidemic. Thus it 
was discovered that only certain milk conveyed the infection (if the milk was 
the cause at all), and only at certain times. A correspondence was established 
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between particular milkings and particular cases of scarlatina. The next step 
was to examine the cows which had yielded those milkings ; for it appeared 
likely that something had been wrong with them—though unnoticed by the 
dairy-people—competent to produce scarlatina in consumers of their milk. 
And, in point of fact, certain cows were found to be suffering from vesicles 
and ulcers on the teats and udders. But what of that? What affinity could 
this affection have with scarlatina ? 

It was at this stage that the great German pathologist was called in. He 
fastened at once on the ulcers, examined them microscopically, and traced 
the local and constitutional development of the disease. He found nothing 
resembling any symptom of scarlatina, nor by inoculating calves with the 
virus could he produce scarlatina. Inoculation simply reproduced an identical 
disease. But under the microscope the virus disclosed its active principle, 
the streptococcus ; him the Doctor forthwith captured and cultivated, in tubes 
containing either solid nutritive gelatine or Agar-Agar mixture. He throve 

rodigicusly ; and when he had increased and multiplied to a sufficient extent 

e was inoculated into a number of calves, with the result that a disease was 
produced in them resembling in many respects scarlatina in the human sub- 
ject, Next, streptococci were artificially cultivated in milk, with the same 
result. Many months of patient inquiry were at last yielding their reward. 
The cow-disease, which was at once the child and the parent of the strepto- 
coccus, was not itself scarlatina; the streptococcus, as taken from the cow, 
could not produce scarlatina ; but scarlatina, or something as much like it as 
could be expected from a calf, was produced by the streptococcus after culti- 
vation in milk. Corroboration of this remarkable discovery was afforded by 
observations upon two specimens of milk drawn from “he same cow at the 
same time—the one from a healthy and the other from an ulcerated teat. The 
former was quite wholesome ; the latter yielded an abundant supply of scar- 
latina-producing streptococci. 

Thus it is clearly demonstrated that in a dairy where extraordinary pre- 
cautions were taken against the infection of the milk, an obscure disease 
affected some of the cows, and, while not contaminating their milk in itself, 
provided the materials for such contamination in the shape of small external 
ulcers, the matter from which was carried into the milk by the action of the 
milker’s hand. As the milk came from the cow it was pure; as it fell into 
the pail it was infected. The organism contained in the particles from the 
ulcers found in the milk a good medium in which to multiply ; and such milk 
then practically corresponded to an artificial cultivation of the streptococcus, 
capable of setting up scarlatina in the human subject—S¢. James's Gazette. 


REPORT TO THE WATCH COMMITTEE OF NOTTINGHAM, OF 
A VISIT TO M. PASTEUR, IN COMPANY WITH THE PATIENT, 
THOMAS ELLIS. 


BY THOMAS WM. CAVE, M.R.C.V.S. 


GENTLEMEN,—On Tuesday, December 14th, I received instructions from 
Dr. H. O. Taylor to accompany the young man, Thomas Ellis, who had been 
bitten by a rabid dog on the oth ult., to Paris and place him under the care 
of M. Pasteur. 

We left Nottingham on Wednesday morning (December 15th), and arrived 
in Paris the same evening. 

I placed Ellis in the care of Madame Voiry, the English wife of the pro- 
prietor of a comfortable hotel in the neighbourhood of the Institute Pasteur, 
from whom he received every kindness and attention. 
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On Thursday morning (the 16th), I took Ellis to the Institute Pasteur in the 
Rue Vanguelin, where we arrived about 10 30. 

I found in the waiting-room, which was large, comfortable and well- 
heated, a crowd of people of all nations, awaiting their turn for treatment. 

As the new arrivals always receive the first turn, I had not to wait long 
before receiving attention. 

On entering the office I found, to my great disappointment, that M. 
Pasteur was away in Italy, and I had not, therefore, an opportunity of seeing 
the great savan’, of whom France may well be proud. However, I was 
received by two gentlemen, to whom I told my errand, and who proceeded to 
put a number of searching questions to Ellis and myself, and to carefully 
note down our replies. The certificate, testifying to the rabid condition of 
the dog, which was signed by Mr. G. H. Pyatt, M.R.C.V.S., and myself, was 
read with evident satisfaction. 

Having been put through this severe cross-examination, Ellis, with other 
fresh arrivals, was called into the operating room where he received his 
first inoculation under the skin of the abdomen. 

The operation was but slightly painful, although many of the new patients 
exhibited a considerable amount of nervousness. 

During Thursday and Friday (16th and 17th) Ellis received six inocula- 
tions, attending at the Institute at II a.m., 4 p.m., and 9 p.m. ‘From Saturday 
(18th) until Wednesday (29th) Ellis received one or two inoculations daily, 
and the treatment was completed on the 29th, when he had had no less than 
twenty-one inoculations. 

I was shown every kindness and attention by the medical staff, and was 
enabled to gain a clear insight into the working of this most valuable system 
of treatment for the prevention of Hydrophobia. 

I saw in the waiting-room people from many lands, from Algeria, from 
Portugal, Hungary, Germany, Belgium, England, India, besides many from 
France; all bearing witness, both by their presence and their cheerful bear- 
ing, to their faith in the discovery of M. Pasteur. 

I saw in the receiving-room how searching were the questions asked with 
regard to the dog, and that no patient was received who could not produce 
a certificate signed by a veterinary surgeon testifying that the dog which had 
bitten him was suffering from Rabies. 

In the operating-room, too, I saw the most perfect system prevailing, no 
hurry, no confusion, yet the patients received their inoculations with mar- 
vellous rapidity. 

Dr. Roux, the chief of M. Pasteur’s medical staff, performs all the inocu- 
lations with his own hands. The patients are sent to him in divisions, each 
person in a division having received the same number of injections. The 
greatest care is taken t» prevent a patient receiving a wrong dose, which 
might prove fatal through being given at the wrong time. 

Indeed, so powerful is the virus contained in the injections, that M. 
Pasteur’s assistants have undergone the preventative treatment, in crder to 
render themselves safe from accidental inoculations of the virus. It is 
absolutely necessary that the whole process should be carried out in a 
most systematic manner, for in no other way could the large amount of work 
be safely performed, no less than 300 patients per month presenting them- 
selves for treatment. 

Attached to the operating room is the surgery, where the unhealed wounds 
are dressed. All the wounds are treated antiseptically. 

The cases which are considered by M. Pasteur to be the most dangerous 
are those in which the wounds were inflicted on the face. 

Then come those bitten on the bare hands or legs, the least dangerous of 
all being those bitten through the clothes. 
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Patients bitten on the face, especially children, are often kept under treat- 
ment for four, five, or even six weeks. 

M. Pasteur considers the first forty days after the bite as the most 
dangerous time ; he therefore keeps up the treatment in the worst class of 
cases until this period has expired. 

The shortest time occupied by the treatment is ten days. 

Ellis, who was bitten on the hand, was kept under treatment for fourteen 
days, and received twenty-one inoculations. During those inoculations he 
received into his body virus of sufficient strength to kill a dog in ten days, 
yet owing to the gradual progress from the weak to the strong, no harm was 
produced by the most powerful inoculations; the boy is, I firmly believe, 
protected from Hydrophobia. 

By permission of Dr. Roux, I paid a visit to M. Pasteur’s laboratory in the 
Rue D'Ulm, where the supply of rabific matter is kept up in the bodies of 
rabbits. 

For over three years M. Pasteur has kept up the disease by transferring it 
from rabbit to rabbit. Every day two rabbits die from Rabies, and every 
day two fresh rabbits are inoculated with a portion of the brain of one of the 
dead rabbits. A little bit of the brain is mixed with sterilised broth (7.2., 
broth made perfectly free from the germs of decomposition) and is then 
injected with a finely-pointed syringe on to the surface of the brain. 

Rabbits so inoculated invariably died of Rabies on the seventh or eighth 
day after inoculation. 

As the rabbits die, their spinal cords are removed and suspended in bottles 
over caustic potash. By this means the cords become dry, and do not de- 
compose, and will keep for any length of time. In one room I saw a whole 
series of these bottles—twenty-eight of them—one for each day for the past 
month, ranging from the cord which had been dried for twenty-eight days 
and would be quite innocuous, to the fresh cord I had just seen removed, 
which was so deadly that it would produce death in a rabbit in eight days, in 
a dog in ten days, or in man in about fourteen days. 

I was informed on Wednesday, December 29th, that Thomas Ellis had 
completed his course of treatment, and I expressed to the medical staff the 
thanks of the Mayor of Nottingham, the patient, and myself for the kind way 
in which they had received and treated Ellis. 

We left Paris on Thursday morning, December 30th, and arrived in Notting- 
ham at midnight, Ellis being in good health and excellent spirits. 

During my stay in Paris I obtained a copy of M. Pasteur’s last report to 
the Academy of Medicine, read on November 2nd last. I should like to give 
a few extracts. 

The report deals :— 

Ist.—With statistics for year ending October 31st, 1886. 

2nd.—With improvements made in method during year. 

3rd.—With experiments on dogs made during year. 


1st.— Statistics. 


Up to October 31st, 1886, 2,490 people had undergone the preventative 
treatment. 

In the early part of the year all patients alike received one inoculation 
daily for ten days, commencing with a spinal-cord, fourteen days old, and 
finishing with one five days old. 

Of the 2,490 patients treated, 1,700 were French. 

Of these 1,700 French patients, ten died from Hydrophobia. 

Of the very small number of people bitten in France, who did not undergo 
the treatment, seventeen died during the year. 
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From 1880 to 1885 there had been sixty deaths from Hydrophobia in the 
hospitals of Paris alone—/.c., an average of twelve per annum. 

From November Ist, 1885, to November Ist, 1886, only three deaths had 
occurred in the hospitals of Paris from Hydrophobia, thus showing a very 
large reduction in the death rate from this cause. 

Two of these three cases had not received any treatment; the other had 
only received the early method of treatment—i.c., one inoculation daily for 
ten days. 

These statistics speak for themselves. 


2nd —Improved Method. 


After the death of a number of Russian patients, M. Pasteur came to the 
conclusion that he must increase the intensity of the virus used, and also the 
nnmber of the inoculations. 

He therefore adopted the following system, which he still uses :— 

He commences the treatment by giving six inoculations in the first twa 
days, and one on the third. 

The first inoculation is with spinal-cord twelve days old. 

The seventh inoculation is with spinal-cord only one day old. 

On the fourth day he commences the treatment again, beginning with 
spinal cord eight days old, and ends the second course by again using cord 
only one day old. He then commences again, beginning this time with cord 
four days old, and again finishing with that only one day old. 

The third course usually finishes the treatment. 

This plan of treatment has been most successful, the success being most 
marked in the remaining Russians, and in children bitten severely on the face, 
among whom he had previously had his severest losses. 


3rd.— Experiments on Dogs. 


M. Pasteur gives the result of experiments on dogs. He finds that if dogs 
are inoculated on the surface of the brain with the virus from the dead rabbit, 
Rabies results, and death occurs infallibly in ten days. 

But if after inoculating a dog he commences the preventive treatment 
described above, and carries it out rapidly, giving the inoculations every two 
hours, he is able to save the dog from the disease, no ill-effects following the 
injection of the powerful virus on to the oe 9 of the brain, although all dogs 
not afterwards so treated were always dead in ten days. 

Pasteur has thus proved the efficacy of his system in a manner which no 
reasonable being can reject. 

Before concluding this report, I would like to express the hope that within 
a very short time we shall have an institute formed in this country for the 
preventative treatment of Hydrophobia. 

At the same time it should be remembered that it is within our power to 
stamp out the disease itself; and, once clear of it, it would be comparatively 
easy to prevent it again making a landing on our shores. 

In Germany all dogs are muzzled at all times, and the number of the cases 
of Rabies in the last five years have fallen to Io, 6, 4, I, 0. 

In Australia and New Zealand Rabies is almost unknown, only one or two 
cases having occurred in dogs imported from Europe. Fortunately the 
disease was at once stamped out, and since then severe measures have been 
taken to keep these colonies free from this fearful scourge. 

No dogs are allowed to enter the colonies without undergoing a strict 
quarantine of six months’ duration. 

A penalty of £50 is imposed on anyone breaking the regulation, and the 
dog is destroyed. 

If these stringent measures are considered necessary in Germany and in 
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our colonies of Australia and New Zealand, and if they have been followed 
by such good results, surely it is time for the English Government to take 
steps to stamp out the disease. 

I believe that if all dogs were muzzled throughout the country for two 
years, Rabies would cease to exist among our dogs. 

I hope, therefore, our fellow-townsmen will submit themselves willingly to 
the wise regulations ordered by your Committee, and that the disease may be 
speedily stamped out of our town; although unfortunately we shall have no 
guarantee of safety from its recurrence until the system of muzzling is 
carried out throughout the whole of Great Britain.—I am, gentlemen, yours 
obediently, Tuomas Wo. Cave, M.R.C.V.S. 


SIR FREDERICK FITZWYGRAM’S VETERINARY PRIZES, 1887. 
IsT PRIZE, £50; 2ND DITTO, £30; 3RD DITTO, £20. 


THE competition is open to three candidates from each veterinary school, 
nominated by the Principal. The candidates must be either present students, 
or Veterinary Surgeons who have taken their diploma since the last com- 
petition. 

The examination will be divided into two parts, viz.: First part, written 
answers to questions on subjects pertaining to veterinary science; second 
part, practical and vivé voce. 

In the first part 900 marks will be assigned, viz.: Anatomy, 300; pathology, 
300 ; physiology, 300. 

Two hours will be allowed for each subject. Five or six questions will be 
set in each subject. Every question must be answered, or at least attempted. 
The special attention of candidates is called to this rule. 

The examination for the first part will take place at R.C.V.S., 10, Red Lion 
Square, London, for candidates from R.V.C.; and at H. and A. Society's 
Hall, George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh, by kind permission of H. and A. Society, 
for candidates from the Edinburgh and Glasgow Colleges, at ten a.m., on 
Tuesday, May toth. 

Scotch candidates may, however, be examined in London, if more con- 
venient to them, and, vice versd, London candidates in Edinburgh. 


For further examination in part two the Examiners wiil select not more 
than five candidates. 

This further examination will be held at such time and place as may appear 
most convenient to the majority of the selected candidates and the Examiners. 
Due notice of the time and place will be given to the selected candidates by 
the Secretary, R.C.V.S. 900 marks will be assigned to part two, viz. : 
Diagnosis of Diseases in Horses and Cattle, 400 ; Examination for Soundness, 
300; Selection of Animals for specified uses, 100; shoeing, 100, Time not 
to exceed two hours for each candidate. 

The donor will pay the railway fares of each selected candidate to and 
from the place of examination. 

The Principals of Colleges are requested to forward the names of the 
candidates nominated by them to the Secretary, Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, 10, Red Lion Square, London, not later than May 3rd. 
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Tue Parasites OF MAN, AND THE DISEASES WHICH PROCEED FROM 
Tuem. By Ruporpn Leuckart. Translated from the German by 
W. E. Hoyts, M.A., M.R.C.S., F.R.S.E. (Edinburgh: Young 
J. Pentland. 1886.) 

The name of Leuckart, who is professor of Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy in the University of Leipzig, has been so long and so closely 
identified with helminthological research, and he is so universally 
recognised as the foremost authority on the subject, that the appearance 
of a translation of the last edition of his most important work will be 
haiied with satisfaction and pleasure by all those who are interested in 
parasitism, and of these veterinary surgeons form a considerable group. 
Though, perhaps, the treatise is devoted more especially to a consider- 
ation of the parasites of man, and to the disturbances to which they give 
rise in him, yet his particular relationship to the lower animals, and the 
fact that he receives some of his most formidable invaders from them, 
gives it a much wider scope, and brings it within the class of works 
which the veterinarian can refer to with abundance of profit when 
studying these organisms in his patients. The book, it is true, is only 
a portion of Leuckart’s magnumnt opus, but, nevertheless, this instalment 
is of great value, containing, as it does, the natural history of parasites 
in general, a systematic account of those infesting man, and a special 
description of all those ranging from protozoa to cestoda. Another 
volume, the second, is now appearing (second edition) in Germany, and 
a translation of it wil! be issued here in due course; it will include the 
nematode and trematode helminths, in addition to the athropod ectozoa, 
and will complete an exhaustive treatise on animal parasites such as we 
have never yet possessed. 

Everything pertaining to the structure, life history, metamorphoses, 
habitat, and pathological effects of the large number of worms here 
treated of, is given with a clearness and conciseness nothing short of 
admirable, which makes the book doubly interesting and valuable. 

To our colleagues we would earnestly recommend the treatise as a 
text book likely to prove as useful to them as to medical men, throwing, 
as it does, a flood of light upon the helminthology of the domestic 
animals. Mr. Hoyle has executed his task of translation in a masterly 
manner, and its correctness is further guaranteed by the revision of the 
author, who also furnishes a preface to this English edition. There is 
an abundance of well-executed engravings which, of course, are of much 
service in illustrating the descriptions. 


Tue Practice oF VETERINARY MEDICINE AND SuRGERY. By EpwarpD 
Courtenay. (London: Bailliére, Tindall, and Cox. 1887.) 
Though it is not stated on the title-page, nor yet elsewhere in the 
work, yet we are led to infer that Mr. Courtenay is a member of the 
veterinary profession, and in all probability a graduate of the Ontario 
School. However this may be, his manual of veterinary medicine and 
surgery is a handy volume of nearly 600 pages, and includes the 
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majority of the diseases and injuries to which the domesticated animals 
are liable, with the most appropriate treatment. The various chapters 
are well written in plain, concise language, and the subject matter is 
well up to date, the author stating that he has “ closely adhered to the 
teachings of one of the most eminently practical veterinarians and 
thorough gentlemen whom it has ever been my good fortune to meet— 
Professor A. Smith, Principal of the Ontario Veterinary College.” 

For those busy practitioners who desire a ready aide memoire, and for 
advanced veterinary students, the manual will be found useful. 


DisEASES AND DisorDERS OF THE Horse: A TREATISE ON EQumiNE 
MEDICINE AND SurGeryY. By A., J. B., anp G. GresswELL. THE 
VETERINARY PHARMACOP@IA, MATERIA MEDICA, AND THERAPEUTICS. 
By C. G. anp A. GressweL_t. THE Bovine Prescriper. By J. 
B. anp A. Gresswett. (London: Baillitre, Tindall, and Cox. 
1886. 

Pt which many who have indulged in, find a wearisome 
and a tedious business, seems to be a genial amusement and an easy 
process to the brothers Gresswell, to whom the production of volume 
after volume of professional lore within twelvemonths may be considered 
no great effort, though it may stagger the reviewer. The task of the 
latter is not difficult, however, as the works are not of great size, nor 
their contents difficult of comprehension or complex in nature. The 
contents of the volume on the diseases and disorders of the horse made 
their first appearance in the pages of the Yorkshire Post, certainly a new 
and peculiar medium for imparting veterinary information of a special 
kind ; afterwards, they were corrected and rendered more acceptable 
to, we suppose, the general public, and reproduced in the volume now 
before us, which is, in reality, like Mr. Courtenay’s, noticed above, a 
popular work, and therefore not specially written for veterinary 
surgeons, though they may find some advantage in referring to it at 
times. 

The Veterinary Pharmacopeeia is essentially a book for veterinary 
surgeons and students, and contains a large amount of information on 
medicines and their uses, arranged in a clear and methodical manner 
which cannot but be of great value. In the last number of the journal, 
the authors indicated a number of corrections required in the volume. 

The Bovine Prescriber is a little work of about seventy pages, and is 
intended, presumably, as a companion volume to the Equine Hospital 
Prescriber, brought out a short time ago by two of the authors. The 
prescriptions for the different bovine diseases noticed in the booklet 
appear to be good, and as they have all been tested in the practice o1 
the Gresswell family for a sufficient length of time, their value is 
assured. 


Inp1ian Grasses. Second Edition. By T. J. Symonps, M.R.C.V.S., 
F.L.S. (Madras: Higginbottom and Co. 1887.) 

This work, by an officer of the Army Veterinary Department, has 

been so successful in its first edition, which was out of print in less than 
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three months after publication, that a second—the present—is now 
issued, Commenced originally by a series of articles in the Quarterly 
Journal of Veterinary Science in India, they have been collected and 
added to, and now in this volume we have a fairly complete description 
of the grasses of the Indian peninsula most useful as forage. The object 
of the author has been to diffuse “a certain amount of practical know- 
ledge of fodder-grasses,” and this he appears to have done very 
satisfactorily, the botanical descriptions being brief, but sufficiently 
clear, with the aid of good illustrations, to enable those interested to 
determine the species of grass found growing in any particular place. 
The suggestions for a better grass supply, which is greatly needed in 
India, merits the earnest attention of those Indian officials whom the 
forage question most concerns ; indeed, it should receive the notice of 
the Government of that great country, as in some parts it is very de- 
fective. 

To the veterinary surgeon in India, Mr Symonds has rendered good 
service in supplying him with a work which should greatly assist him 
in the performance of his duty, and in this way benefit India. 


A Manuat or InpiAn CaTt_e AND SHEEP: THEIR BREEDS, MANAGE- 
MENT, AND Diseases. By J. Suortt, M.D., V.S., F.Z.S., Etc. 
Second Edition. (Madras: Higginbottom and Co. 1885.) 

This little work by a medical man, who also appends V-.S. to his 
name, though the latter does not appear in the Register of the Royal 
College, like the book just noticed, has chiefly a local value. But this 
value appears to be recognised in India, where a second edition has 
been called for, and where such a manual must be prized by those non- 
professionals who have to deal with cattle, sheep, and goats. The 
description of the indigenous breeds of these animals, with illustrations 
of them, is very interesting, though of course necessarily brief. Their 
diseases, and the treatment of these, are fairly well dealt with, for much 
cannot be expected in the way of scientific or accurate work in sucha 
handbook. There isa list of vernacular names of the diseases mentioned, 
and a memo. on fodder-grasses. 


VETERINARY SuRGICAL PATHOLOGY AND PracticaL MepicinE. By J. 
Burke anp Ricwarp Burke, M.R.C.V.S. (Cawnpore: printed 
at the Medical Hall Press. 1886.) 

The progress of veterinary science is made more evident by the 
appearance of this work than it would be by the publication of a larger 
and more comprehensive treatise on the subject in any European 
language. Written in Urdu for the benefit of natives of India, it testifies 
to an immense stride in advance of animal medicine and surgery in the 
literature of that great country. The authors were well qualified to 
undertake this somewhat difficult task—the father, as resident professor 
and lecturer for many years at the Lahore Veterinary School; and the 
son, from his English professional training, and the excellent use he has 
made of his time and opportunities for study, as his contributions since 
his return to India testify. There is a good deal that is novel in the 
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book, and this, added to its high scientific tone in the pathological and 
histological descriptions, cannot fail to impress the native mind devoted 
to such a study. There are many illustrations, some of which are not 
very successful, but, on the whole, when the difficulties to be contended 
with are considered, the way in which they have been encountered and 
largely overcome is well worthy of praise. The authors undertook a 
heavy task,and have got through it in a remarkably complete and 
satisfactory manner. 


Tue Journat or Comparative MepicInE AND SurGERY. (Philadelphia : 
A. L. Hummel.) 

In October last, what might be designated a new series of this 
quarterly periodical was begun, and the alterations which have been 
made in its arrangement and production will render it yet more accept- 
able to the wide class of readers it commands as a representative 
scientific journal of its class. 


Ke. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 
SPECIAL MEETING OF COUNCIL, HELD FeBRUARY 17TH, 1887. 
Dr. G. FLEMING, President, in the chair. 


Present.—Professors Axe, Brown, Duguid, Pritchard, Robertson, Walley ; 
Messrs J. D. Barford, B. Cartledge, J. Roalfe Cox, E. Coleman Dray, Thomas 
Greaves, J. Harpley, W. F. Mulvey, A. H. Santy, H. L. Simpson, James F. 
Simpson, James Storrar, William Whittle, F. W. Wragg. 

The SECRETARY read the notice convening the meeting. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were taken as read and confirmed. 

The SECRETARY stated that he had received letters from the following 
gentlemen, regretting their inability to attend the meeting :—General 
Fitzwygram ; Messrs. Williams, Perrins, Peter Taylor, Woods, Carter, Camp- 
bell, and Simcocks. 

College Building Fund. 

The Secretary said he had received a further cheque from Mr. Greaves 
~ £2, and a cheque from Mr. Rutherford for five guineas, for the above 

und. 

Fellowship Examination. 


The Secretary informed the Council that a gentleman coming up for the 
Fellowship Examination had presented a cheque for ten guineas, but owing 
to the failure of the West London Commercia! Bank it was not met. 

The Council resolved that the gentleman be allowed a few days to make 
good the amount. 

Correspondence. 

The SECRETARY read two letters addressed to Dr. Fleming, dated the 22nd 
and the 28th of January respectively, from Professor MacFadyean, of Dick’s 
College, Edinburgh. 

Report from the Court cf Examiners. 

The SEcRETARY read the report. 

The PRESIDENT moved, in accordance with the recommendation of the 
Court of Examiners that the following students be relegated to their studies 
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for twelve months from next April :—Messrs. Tibaldi, Watson, Roden, Kelly, 
Daly, Troughear, Hawke, Matthews, and Duffy. 


Report from the Examiners of the Royal Agricultural Society. 


It appeared from the report that the first prize, a silver medal, had been 
awarded to Mr. Frank Warren; and that the second prize, a bronze medal, 
had been awarded to Mr. Charles T. Bray. 

The SeEcRETARY stated that the following gentlemen had passed their 
Fellowship Examination on the 28th of January :—Messrs. David McGill, J. 
C. James, J. A. Gosling, Nicholson Almond, H. A. Rumboll, Charles Allen, 
and William South. Thirty-four gentlemen, he said, had passed their Fellow- 
ship Examination during the past twelve months. 

The PRESIDENT said he was extremely sorry to have occasion to summon 
the members to attend a special meeting of the Council. The matter for the 
consideration of the Council was one of serious importance, and upon its 
decision would greatly depend the existence of their College as a Licensing 
Body. The Examiners, he was sure, had hitherto performed their duties in 
such a way as to merit entire confidence. They had three duties to perform 
—to the profession, to the public, and to the students. Necessarily it was 
impossible to please everyone in the discharge of those duties. The profes- 
sion itself complained that incompetent men were admitted into its ranks; 
the public frequently called out that veterinary surgeons were not competent 
to perform duties which they were certified by the Royal College as 
competent to perform ; and the students themselves very often complained 
that they were unfairly examined. The Council had to consider the position 
of the Royal College with regard to the public, the profession, the students, 
and the Examiners it had appointed. The Examiners for the Final Examina- 
tion met as usual last month. The students to be examined on the 13th 
were those belonging to the Clyde Street Veterinary College, and were 
examined as fairly as they could be examined, and in the usual way. Un- 
fortunately, the result of the Examination was announced that evening. On 
the following evening the Examination of the students of the New Veterinary 
College was commenced, but as the Examination had to go over to another 
night, the result was not announced that evening. On that night (the 14th) 
towards the end of the Examination, the hall-keeper’s wife ran into the ex- 
amination room and complained to the Secretary that the students had been 
knocking her about. He was afterwards informed that when some of the 
Examiners made their exit from the examination room there was a large mob 
of young men in the street, and that when one special Examiner appeared— 
Mr. Robinson—he wis hooted and howled at, with cries of “We will kill 
him.” The mob followed the Examiners, making terrible noises and pelting 
them with oranges, until they reached the hotel, which the latter entered, 
and before which they stood for some time making a great disturbance. On 
the following evening Mr. Robinson remained in the examination room for 
som? time after some of the Examiners had gone, but as soon as he left the 
hali, accompanied by himself (Dr. Fleming) and other two gentlemen, he was 
received with most terrible howlings and savage cries. He (the President) 
appealed to the students to desist from behaviour which was not only disgrace- 
ful to themselves, but still more disgraceful to the profession which they were 
trying toenter. The students replied by jeering words, and continued hooting 
and howling. The mob fullowed them down Princes Street when eggs began to 
fly about, several of the passengers being struck. As far as he could see, no 
teacher was present, or anybody to exercise any restraint upon the students. 
It was a mob of infuriated young men, behaving in a riotousand most disgraceful 
manner, insulting and assaulting the Examiners. The announcement of the 
results of the Examinations at the New College on the 14th and 15th was not 
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made known until immediately before the Examiners left on the latter date. 
The New Veterinary College men, therefore, could not have been aware of 
the results, and could not have been prepared to assault the Examiners, even 
had they been inclined to do so. On the 17th the Examination in Class B 
began—the examination in anatomy and physiology. He (Dr. Fleming) 
directed the Secretary to the Board of Examiners in Scotland to write to the 
principals of the two schools in Edinburgh, asking whether their students 
had been engaged in the riotous proceedings, and if so, for the names of the 
ringleaders. Professor Williams replied promptly that his students were 
not engaged in the riotous conduct. The Examiners, of course, felt deeply 
hurt at the treatment they had received. It was not a private squabble, but 
a public riot, got up against the Examiners with a view of terrorising them 
in the discharge of their duties. On the 17th a meeting of the students was 
held in the Clyde Street Veterinary School, and the chair was occupied 
by a teacher of that school. Very severe comments were made as to 
the co pe A of the Examiners, unfounded statements were made, and a 

series of resolutions were passed as to the Examiners and the mode of 
examination. At the same time articles appeared in the Edinburgh news- 
papers. The first letter was a letter from a teacher of one of the veterinary 
colleges, and he (the President) had not much doubt as to who that teacher 
was. The gist of that letter was that of late the rejections of students had 
greatly increased, on account of the Royal College failing to obtain the 
powers of a charter to impose pupilage ; that the profession had heretofore 
been able to procure one hundred guineas from students for instructing them; 
that having been discontinued, the profession were annoyed at it, and 
on that account they put pressure on the students and so rejected them. 
The letter went on to say that another reason why the students were 
rejected was in order to obtain re-examination fees. The writer then went 
on to find fault with the Examiners, discrediting them in the estimation of 
the students and the public. The Examiners were pronounced incompetent, 
and the whole Examination termed “a farce,” because it was made so severe 
that the students could not possibly pass ; they were also stated to be unfit 
to examine, and therefore the Examination was not a fair one. Noassistance 
had been given by the Clyde Street School in obtaining any information as 
to who the ringleaders in the riot were. Professor Walley had been appealed 
to to render assistance in that respect, but that gentleman had not seen his 
way to give any information whatever. The Clyde Street School had been 
made the theatre of grave charges against the profession and the Examiners. 
At the first meeting a young, inexperienced teacher occupied the chair; but 
in the second meeting no one in a responsible position was in the chair. 
The students had been left under their own control to abuse the Examiners, 
the profession generally, and everything connected with the Royal College. 
If anyone ought to support the Examiners in their arduous duties it was the 
teachers. He was convinced that the Examiners wished to act with the 
teachers, and give them every opportunity of seeing how the Examinations 
were conducted. The teachers of the Dick College, he was sorry to say, 
were rarely present at the Examinations, and he thought that before they 
framed charges against the Examiners they ought to satisfy themselves as to 
how the Examinations were conducted. One of the teachers was a member 
of the Council, and complaints as to the conduct of the Examiners, if any 
complaints existed, should be brought under its notice. When the profession 
descended so low as to allow its actions to be controlled by young students 
he thought it was time to close the Royal College. He felt deeply hurt at 
the indignity that had been thrown upon the profession in Edinburgh. He 
could honestly say that he had done his utmost to raise the profession in 
the estimation of the public; and when a school was found lending its 
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teachers and students to debase and degrade the profession he thought it 
was absolutely necessary that action should be taken in the matter. He felt 
certain the Council would exempt the Examiners from any blame. If there 
was any fault on the part of an Examiner there were bye-laws which pro- 
vided for his removal from office; but the Council room was the place to 
discuss such matters, and not the public press or the lecture room. Entirely 
untruthful and unwarranted statements had been made in the public press 
of Edinburgh by those who should have been the first to come forward to 
support the Examiners and disclaim any sympathy with the riotous students. 
lf any member of the Council desired to ask any questions he would be 
happy to reply to them. 

Mr. RoALFE Cox said he had no doubt that there were regrets enough by 
this time over the mistaken folly on the part of some veterinary students in 
Edinburgh which had culminated in such a discreditable demonstration. 
He, however, did not believe that this result had been foreseen or intended 
by the bulk of the students with the insults to which their Examiners had 
been subjected. He had himself invariably been treated with respect and 
courtesy by candidates for examination, and he believed that his colleagues 
could bear similar testimony. He ventured to say that there was no such 
antagonistic feeling towards the Examiners as had been alleged. The 
students, he thought, had been already sufficiently punished by their own 
reflections, and he hoped that they had now heard the first and the last of 
their ungenerous and unbecoming behaviour. The only desire of the 
Examiners was to act with impartiality, and at the same time with kindness. 
It sometimes happened that an Examiner became unpopular because he was 
supposed to have been the cause of an undue number of rejections, and he 
had but little chance of setting himself right. The shortness of the present 
curriculum had been made the subject of complaint in the correspondence to 
the press. The Council had been always ready to receive the recommenda- 
tions of the principals and the teachers of the colleges, and if they were 
really of opinion that a longer curriculum was needed, the Council, he 
thought, should adopt the recommendation, and extend the period to four 
years, or even longer. But it was absolutely necessary, whatever the stan- 
dard, that the students should be educated up to it, and that it should not 
be lowered to meet the necessities of incompetent candidates. Mr. Cox 
then criticised in some detail the mode of marking at the Examinations, and 
suggested it should be taken into consideration by the Council. 

Professor WALLEY said it had been stated that nine students were relegated 
to their studies on account of their incompetence. It so happened that they 
all belonged to one college, and it was only right that the Council should 
know what their marks were in comparison with those of students of other 
colleges. If that information were given he thought it would be found that 
one or two of them at any rate were not more incompetent than others 
who had passed. He moved that the marks be read out. 

Mr. STorRAR thought that the recommendation of the Examiners ought 
not to be adopted by the Council. 

Professor PRITCHARD objected to the reading of the marks, which in his 
opinion ought to be regarded as private. 

Professor Walley’s proposal was negatived. 

Mr. H. L. Simpson moved, “ That the recommendation from the Court of 
Examiners with regard to the relegation of the students be adopted, but that 
the period of twelve months be shortened to six: viz., from January last until 
the July Examination.” 

Mr. WraGG seconded the proposal, which was put to the meeting and 
agreed to. 

Professor WALLEY protested against the action of the Council. 
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Mr. GREAVES thought that the whole matter with regard to the riotous 
conduct of the students at Edinburgh should be thoroughly investigated, and 
he would move that a committee be formed to investigate the occurrence, and 
ascertain whether there was really any substantial ground for the complaints 
of the students. 

Professor BRown seconded the proposal. 

Mr. J. F. Simpson thought that the matter ought to be dealt with at once, 
for if an inquiry were made into the matter in the meantime, the riotous 
students, if they applied themselves, might pass their examination and get 
out of the College unscathed. 

The motion was put to the meeting and carried. 

Mr. A. H. Santy moved, “ That the Secretary of the Examining Board for 
Scotland be instructed to adopt every possible means for protecting the 
Examiners from annoyance in the discharge of their duties by veterinary 
students, and have them defended from interference and insults.” 

Mr. Dray seconded the motion. 

Professor WALLEY said that before the motion was put he should like to 
make a few remarks. Referring to the statement that the riotous students 
had all come from one college—the Dick Veterinary College—as Principal of 
that college, he desired proof of that statement. He had been asked to supply 
the names of the riotous students, and he frankly replied that he had no 
means of supplying the required information. There had been a threat to 
suspend the whole of the students, but that was not the way to obtain the 
information sought. The threat was then limited tothe suspension of a particular 
class, viz., Class C. It was absolutely impossible to ascertain the names of 
the students in question, and he repudiated the suggestion that he was with- 
holding the information. It could be proved that the ‘‘mob” was comp sed, 
not only of veterinary students of both colleges in Edinburgh, but of other 
students and some of the public. He denied the statement of the President 
that the school had been lending its teachers and students to debase the 
profession. He also denied the allegation which he said had been made in 
the Edinburgh press, viz., that students had been rejected by the Examiners 
for the sake of the additional examination fees. He had himself done his 
utmost to protect the Examiners, and on one occasion when the Examination 
was held in Clyde Street he had to get the Examiners quietly out of the front 
door of the college, while a student from another college was kept in a back 
street, where he was threatening to stab them with a knife. 

Mr. H. L. Simpson said he would be inclined to appeal to the principals of 
the veterinary schools in Edinburgh and Glasgow to place the students of 
their respective schools upon their honour, and that they should hold them- 
selves responsible for good order and the safety of the Examiners. 

Professor ROBERTSON moved, as an amendment to Mr. Santy’s motion, 
“That the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, having 
become acquainted with the fact that during the last Examination in Edin- 
burgh some very unseemly disturbances amongst students cccurred, deplores 
this circumstance, and desires to express its opinion that such indefensible 
and disgraceful proceedings, while insulting to the Board of Examiners and 
the Council, are calculated to bring the profession into disrepute with the 
public. Considering these facts, the Council desires to call the attention of 
the Edinburgh schools to the subject, and requests that the authorities of 
these institutions will take such steps as shall prevent the recurrence of 
similar scenes.” 

Mr. WHITTLE seconded the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT then read a letter from one of the Examiners, which stated 
that the writer had heard Professors Walley and Macfadyean, nine months 
before, find fault with the Board of Examiners in general, and assert that 
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unless more students were passed the examiners would be mobbed by the 
latter. The rejected students, the President said, had been patted on the 
back by the teachers, and had been led to believe that in many instances they 
had been unfairly rejected. 

Professor WALLEY denied that any such thing had happened. 

Mr. J. F. Stupson expressed his opinion that if Professor Walley had used 
the proper means he might have obtained the names of guilty students. He 
proposed, ‘That the Council sincerely regrets that it has been unable to dis- 
cover the ringleaders in the recent riots by veterinary students in Edinburgh, 
and it further regrets that no assistance has been afforded to the said Council 
by the teachers of the schools to enable them to deal with guilty students.” 

Mr. Dray seconded the motion. 

Mr. SAnty thought that his proposition might be embodied with Professor 
Robertson’s resolution. 

Professor AXE thought that neither of the proposals went to the point, and 
he proposed that a small committee should be appointed to communicate 
with the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, and with the Principal of the New 
Veterinary College, with a view of arriving at some conclusion with regard 
to the proceedings of the students, and inquiring what steps the authorities 
of the College proposed to take in order to protect the Examiners in future. 

Mr. GREAVES supported the proposal of Mr. Santy. 

The PRESIDENT said that in his opinion the only efficient protection for the 
examiners was police protection, which had been required for a long time. 
The students in the two Edinburgh riots were perfectly insane with fury, and 
it would be idle to trust to their honour when they were away from their 
schools. He should be sorry to go to Edinburgh trusting to their assurances. 
It would be well to employ a few detectives to discover the men whose names 
the principals said they could not obtain. 

Professor Robertson’s amendment was then put and rejected, seven voting 
for it, and eight against it. 

Mr. J. F. Simpson's proposal was also put to the meeting, and negatived. 

The motion of Mr. Santy was then put and agreed to. 

Mr. MuLvey moved, “ That under no circumstances should the students 
be allowed to know the result of the examinations until twenty-four hours 
after these are completed, and that the teachers present should be requested 
to co-operate with the examiners in carrying out this resolution.” 

Mr. Dray seconded the motion, which, after some discussion, was agreed 
to. 

Mr. Dray then moved, “ That the Council of the Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons continue to have unabated confidence in the Examiners, and 
they are convinced the Examiners perform their duties in the interest of the 
profession, and with fairness and justice to the students.” 

Mr. SAnty seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

A vote of censure on Professor Macfadyean was proposed, but with- 
drawn. 

The PRESIDENT said it had come to the knowledge of the Secretary of the 
Council that a student of the Dick College, named Carruthers, who had gradu- 
ated on the Thursday evening, was one of the ringleaders in the disturbance, 
and that on the 14th he was seen haranguing the students and inciting them 
to riotous conduct. It was a question whether, and in what way, the Council 
should take his conduct into consideration. 

On the suggestion of Professor Brown, the matter was deferred to the 
next quarterly meeting. 

Professor WALLEY suggested, ‘“ That the students of the two schools should 
form one body for examination, and that they should go up in alphabetical 
order,” 
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Mr. CARTLEDGE seconded the proposal. 

The PRESIDENT thought that the matter might be left to the Examination 
Committee. If any alteration were made casting any reflection upon the 
Examiners, the public would be led to believe that the students were justified 
in their riotous conduct. 

Professor WALLEY agreed to withdraw his motion, and that it be referred 
to the Examination Committee for consideration. 

Mr. H. L. Simpson moved, “That the subject of this special mecting, so 
far as it relates to the Examinations, be referred to the Examination Com- 
mittee.” 

Mr. CARTLEDGE hoped the Committee would take into its consideration 
Professor Walley’s suggestion. 

On the motion of Mr. Dray, seconded by Mr. CARTLEDGE, the usual vote 
of thanks was passed to the President for his conduct in the chair, 


YORKSHIRE VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


THE annual meeting and dinner took place at the Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, on 
Friday, the 4th February, the President, Mr. Geo. Carter, in the chair; the 
following members were also present: Messrs. T. Greaves, J. S. Carter, J. W. 
Anderton, T. C. Toop, W. Lodge, J. Scriven, G. Hardie, H. Snarry, J. Bell, 
G. Pickering, T. Fletcher, P. Carter, A. Hanson, Broughton, Bowman, Mason, 
Greenhalgh, Chambers, etc.; A. W. Briggs (Messrs. T. Briggs), President 
Lancashire Society; Whittle, Worsley, and J. H. Carter, Burnley, were 
present as visitors. 

Apologies for non-attendance were received from Professor Williams, 
Messrs. Dray, Bale, Danby, Axe, J. M. Pollard, Whitehead, Cooper, Atcher- 
ley, Jno. Freeman, Walker, and G. Schofield ; also a number of our Lanca- 
shire friends were unable to be with us. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. GREENHALGH proposed, and Mr. BELL seconded, the election of Mr. 
A. E. Hanson, Norwood Green, Halifax. Carried unanimously. 

Mr. Toop nominated Mr. T. H. Secker, Knaresborough. 

Mr. G. SCHOFIELD nominated Messrs. G. W. Beck, Castleford; and G. 
Sweeting, Wakefield. 

The ensuing election of Council was next considered, and after a little 
discussion, it was unanimously resolved, upon the proposition of Mr. P. 
CarTER, seconded by Mr. Toop, that this society uses its utmost endeavours 
to secure the re-election of Mr. Whittle. 

Mr. WuiITTLE returned his sincere thanks to the members for their expres- 
sions of good-will towards him, and he trusted his conduct in the future 
would also merit their entire approval. 

Mr. Toor called the attention of the members to the very unprofessional 
conduct of Messrs. Gresswell, of Louth, in publishing articles on Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery in newspapers, actually giving recipes for the treat- 
ment of diseases, and thus inviting horse and cattle owners to find their own 
medicines, to the serious detriment of the welfare of their professional 
brethren. Messrs. Pickering, Bowman, Greaves, Fletcher, P. Carter, J. H. 
Carter, the President, and Secretary expressed their disapproval of Messrs. 
Gresswell’s conduct. 

Mr. GREAVES proposed, and Mr. BRouGHTON seconded, that a letter con- 
demning these literary newspaper effusions be sent to the Messrs. Gresswell 
and the Council of the R.C.V.S. 

Mr. GREENHALGH was of opinion we ought not to take any notice of this 
matter, as unprofessional conduct generally found its own level; he had 
never heard these newspaper articles spoken of by any of his friends and 
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customers, and he moved an amendment, “ That no action be taken in this 
matter.” 

Mr. A. W. Briccs was of the same opinion as Mr. Greenhalgh, and 
seconded the amendment. 

The proposition was carried by eighteen to two. 

The PRESIDENT then delivered a highly-meritorious and instructive ad- 
dress, receiving the unanimous thanks of the members. 

Mr. VICE-PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN,—My first duty is to return my 
sincere and respectful thanks for the great honour you have conferred upon 
me by electing me to fill this chair as your President for this year, and when 
I recollect the many eminent men and sound practitioners who have preceded 
me in this office, I am fully aware that comparison with them would be very 
formidable to a far more worthy successor. While I desire you to accept 
this unexaggerated expression of gratitude, Iam anxious that I shall still be 
under obligation to you, for encouragement and assistance afforded me in the 
conduct of the affairs of this society, for an increased attendance of members, 
and an ample supply of themes for discussion at our quarterly meetings, so 
that my year of office may at least not be characterised by a diminution of 
the interest in, and usefulness of our society. 

It would be superfluous for me to dilate upon the advantages derived from 
these gatherings, they are now so firmly established throughout the country, 
and receive the support of nearly every member of our profession of any 
eminence who sincerely desires the advancement of our science. But there 
is one result of our meetings to which I should like more particularly to refer, 
and that is the tendency they have in banishing the petty jealousies and 
suspicions one of another so apt to result from infrequent association and 
professional isolation. Unfortunately there are still to be found some 
members of our profession, who, perhaps from an egotistical valuation of 
their own merits, think fit to depreciate the value of these societies, but to 
such persons I can confidently say veterinary societies are not the greatest 
sufferers from their absence. 

Gentlemen, there is room for a considerable increase in the number of our 
members, and this must be patent to all of you when I state the fact that the 
Yorkshire Veterinary Medical Association only numbers about one fourth of 
the veterinary surgeons resident in the county; this fact I recommend for 
your consideration, and ask you to induce such of your professional brethren 
to join us, as I feel sure there are many who will gladly embrace the oppor- 
tunity if solicited. Unity is strength, so reads our professional motto, and in 
our society the same lesson applies, either as a factor in our professional 
politics, or as a lever to help forward our scientific and social advance. 

It is matter for congratulation that the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
has at last secured a home of its own, and I think more especially because 
that home is situated on what may justly be termed classic ground—ground 
associated with many of us in our minds with that momentous occasion, when 
we were admitted to be qualified to practise the art and science of veterinary 
medicine. I can assure you that upon my visit to the new building, I was 
astonished at the transformation from the old, dingy, and common-place 
buildings to the noble and conspicuous frontage which now presents itself ; it 
is indeed a building of which we may be proud, not because of its architec- 
tural grandeur or decorative magnificence, but because it is indeed all our 
own, the product of our own unassisted endeavours; and I am sure the 
thanks of the whole profession are due to the Council for the success which 
has attended their efforts in this particular direction. The thanks of the 
profession are also due to these individual members who have by their 
voluntary contributions of internal decoration added to the beauty of the 
premises. 
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I must, however, remind you that there is still a debt upon the building, 
amounting to about £1,600, and as this year is the Jubilee year of ‘the reign 
of Queen Victoria, we ought to make it memorable in the annals of our pro- 
fession by clearing off this debt, and if every member upon the register will 
give half a guinea this desirable end will be attained. 

I cannot more fitly leave this part of my address than by quoting from the 
VETERINARY JOURNAL as follows: “ May the business transacted in the new 
dwelling be conducted in wisdom, concord, and amity, and may it tend to the 
public good, and the prosperity of the profession.” 

Amongst the questions which during the past year have excited the general 
interest of members of our profession, was that bone of contention, the 
ninth clause of the Charter of 1876. 1 think we may now conclude that the 
question as to repeal of that clause is finally settled, and settled in such 
fashion as, in my humble opinion, was the only rational settlement that could 
be arrivedat. The clause was not smuggled into the charter without a 
chance of protest by any member who had an objection to it, but was actually 
allowed to exist for nearly nine years before its so-called injustice and im- 
practicability were perceived. It was a degree instituted with the very laudable 
intention of stimulating the studies and investigations of veterinarians and 
afford them an opportunity of testifying that our science was keeping pace 
with the times, and its followers were not sitting down satisfied with the 
results of their collegiate course, but were anxious that the profession should 
elevate itself to a higher platform, where the public might perceive we were 
actuated by higher and nobler motives than are so frequently laid at our door. 
This, I am sure, was only likely to be of benefit to the whole profession, and 
any member who objected to the clause because of the prohibition after 1886, 
of the right of members of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons to sit on 
the Council and examining board, could not be said to be actuated by the best 
wishes for the advance of our art. If our profession has honours to bestow 
on its members, by all means let these honours be conferred upon men who 
by their conduct and services honour the profession they follow, and who 
show a desire for distinction and ambition beyond mere money-grubbing ; 
these are the men who are likely to present themselves for the Fellowship 
examination, and it is to men of this class that we must look to achieve that 
general recognition of our services which we all so earnestly desire. I shall 
not pursue this subject further; I think it has been fully threshed out else- 
where, and it will be best in this instance to allow “the dead past to bury 
its dead.” 

During the past year the Privy Council have seen fit to add two more 
diseases, viz., Anthrax and Rabies, to the list of diseases of animals coming 
under the action of ‘The Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act” of 1878. It 
is surprising that they have so long been allowed to pursue their destructive 
and terrible courses without having organised systems enforced to attempt 
their suppression and prevention ; but it seems we shall have to be satisfied 
with small mercies, as it has struck me very forcibly, that whilst alteration 
in this direction was engaging the attention of the powers that be, they 
might at least have added Tuberculosis to the list; this is more surprising 
when we consider the results recorded by experimental researches, and 
the extensive distribution of the disease. Dr. Fleming, in his essay 
on Tuberculosis, read before the Norfolk and Eastern Counties Veteri- 
nary Medical Association, makes some very necessary strictures on the 
tardiness of our Government in respect to this disease, and says, 
“I suppose no measures will be adopted by them until public pressure 
is brought to bear, and the mortality of the people from Scrofula, Con- 
sumption, and other morbid conditions due t» this cause have reached an 
alarming extent.” Professor Walley says in reference to Tuberculosis, 
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“Every day that passes strengthens the conviction in my mind that it 
should be grappled with by the legislature.” Professor Williams says, “I 
freely admit that its transmissibility from animal to animal and to man is 
sufficiently proved, and that Tuberculosis should be included in the Con- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Act.” The unanimous expression of the National 
Veterinary Association in May, 1883, was as follows: “That in the opinion 
of this meeting, the Privy Council should include Tuberculosis in the Con- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Act.” Professor McCall says, “The flesh and 
milk of an animal affected with Tuberculosis is, in my opinion, in all its stages 
unfit for human consumption, and acting on my opinion, I have for more than 
twenty years condemned every carcase which has passed under my control.” 
I intend to make Tuberculosis the major subject of my address, hoping 
thereby to test the opinion of the members present, and perhaps stimulate 
some of you who are possessed of more experience in this subject than my- 
self, to favour us during the year with an exhaustive essay upon it. It is 
not necessary for me to make any apology for the prominence I give to 
Tuberculosis, the very fact that it is communicable from animals to man by 
ingested flesh and milk, and also perhaps by inspired polluted air, is sufficient 
justification. 

In the report of Dr. Roberts, the Medical Officer of Health for my own 
borough, I find that during the past year, ten per cent, of the deaths in 
Keighley are recorded as caused by Consumption, and this may possibly not 
represent anything like the actual percentage, as out of a total of 560 deaths, 
267 are vaguely classed as resulting from other causes, after those resulting 
from Zymotic diseases, Heart-disease, Bronchitis, Pneumonia, Pleurisy, etc., 
have been accounted for, and I think we may safely assume that many of 
these were from Tuberculosis in some of its phases. However, a disease 
which claims ten per cent. of the total deaths is at any rate so serious as to 
necessitate some inquiries as to its prevention; this is a duty that we as 
veterinarians owe to our science, as well as to the public, and we should 
individually gain all the information respecting the disease and its propaga- 
tion that lays in our power, so that we may the better be enabled to restrain 
the spread of the disease, and avert the damages threatening the public 
health. Iwill now proceed to enumerate the opinions of the most eminent 
authorities on Tuberculosis, and its bearing on the animal wealth of the 
country, and its probable effects upon the health of the community. I 
propose to commence with the results of the investigations of Koch, who has 
demonstrated by microscopical arrangement and special staining, the 
existence in all organs affected with this disease of a distinctive organism, a 
veritable bacteria. I will not pursue the question of its personal 
characteristics, but just follow his experiments. To prove that Tuberculosis 
is a purely parasitic malady, dependent upon the bacilli, he has cultivated 
them ina state of purity, freed them from every morbid product which might 
adhere to them, and has inoculated animals with these isolated bacilli, and 
produced the morbid phenomena of Tuberculosis, such as are observed 
following experimental inoculation of the virus, and I would wish you to 
notice that whether these bacilli were obtained from animal or human 
tubercle the result of cultivation is always the same; there exists no 
difference between the bacilli of these two groups of tubercles. 

These facts established by Koch have been confirmed by the investiga- 
tions of the principal authorities in mycology and pathology, and they seem 
to demonstrate that human Tuberculosis is identical with that of animals. 
Dr. Watson Cheyne, of King's College Hospital, experimented with cultiva- 
tions of bacilli, and inoculated twelve animals therewith, and they all became 
tuberculous, and that more rapidly than after inoculation with tuberculous 
tissues. He also says, ‘‘On examination of tuberculous material Koch’s 
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tubercle bacilli are always found, though in varying numbers. In all, eighty 
organs of tuberculous animals and thirty-six cases of human Tuberculosis 
were examined, and in every one of these, without exception, tubercle bacilli 
were found.” 

At the International Medical Congress at Copenhagen in 1883, Dr. Barry 
read a paper on “ The Tubercle Bacillus in Milk,” and exhibited a sample 
of milk from the tuberculous udder of a cow, in which the bacilli were 
present in large numbers. 

Messrs. McFadyean and Woodhead, in their paper placed before the N.V.A. 
at Edinburgh last year, mention that a large number of the cattle slaughtered 
at the Edinburgh Abattoir are affected by tubercle of the mammary gland, 
and upon examining sections of such glands under the microscope, dis- 
covered the tubercle bacilliin large numbers. The sputum of phthisical 
patients, in which the bacilli have been demonstrated to be present, has 
been collected and dried for several weeks, and afterwards used to inocu- 
late several animals, the sequel being in each case the production of 
Tuberculosis. 

The conclusion deduced from the results obtained as above leads us to con- 
sider the Bacillus Tuberculosis as the inevitable agent required to be present 
in all cases of infection with this malady. Dr. Malcolm Morris speaking of 
this bacillus says, ‘‘The most minute living particle known is reputed to be 
the parent of this fell disease (Tuberculosis ).” 

Dr. Kammerer, the city physician of Vienna, reports to the authorities of 
that city on the dangers to the health and life of the population, through 
animals affected with this disease. In his report he says, ‘‘ The milk of cows 
suffering from Tuberculosis acts in the case of children as the seed of Phthisis, 
and that infection from this channel is quite as fruitful a cause of the dis- 
ease as hereditary taint.” He considers it extremely doubtful whether boiling 
or roasting, ever so thoroughly, can effectually eradicate the germs of the 
infection in the flesh of tuberculous animals. In that exhaustive and care- 
fully compiled paper prepared by Herr Lydtin and Dr. Fleming, entitled, 
“ The Influence of Heredity and Contagion on the Propagation of Tuber- 
culosis, and the Prevention of Injurious Effects from the Consumption of the 
Flesh and Milk of Tuberculous Animals,” we find it recorded that, as a con- 
sequence of his investigations and experiments, Willemin came to the con- 
clusion that ‘ Tuberculosis is an infectious and specific disease, capable of 
being transmitted from man to animals, and from one animal to another.” 
Gerlach in Germany, and Chauveau in France, demonstrated the transmissi- 
bility of the malady by inoculating animals with the matter obtained from 
cattle affected with Tubercular Phthisis. Jessen says it is an established 
fact that calves fed on the milk of tuberculous cows perish from the same 
disease. Volkers relates facts which support this opinion. Gerlach consi- 
ders the infection of calves by milk as being, after heredity, the most im- 
portant cause of the transmission of the disease. In this same article we find 
a conclusion derived by the authors from the above opinions worded as fol- 
lows : “ From the clinical observations already cited, as well as from experi- 
ments which have been made, tending as they do, to establish the infectious 
character of the malady under consideration, it evidently results that Tuber- 
cular Phthisis is a contagious malady, equal in infectivencss to Glanders 
and contagious Pleuro-pneumonia. It is not only contagious in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, but it is transmissible by the milk and flesh of 
affected animals if the matters are introduced into the digestive canal. Con- 
tagion plays in this disease a more active part than heredity, which very 
often docs not sufficiently explain its frequency. 

In the Zazcet for October 16th last, I find mentioned a case of accidental 
inoculation in the human subject. Dr. Axel Holst mentions the case of an 
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attendant on a phthisical patient at a hospital who had suffered from 
ulceration of the fingers; no tubercle bacilli were to be observed in the sores, 
but later the man was affected with a tuberculous glandular swelling of con- 
siderable size in the axilla, which contained a considerable number of Koch’s 
bacilli, and Dr. Axel Holst considers that it is highly probable the man had 
received infection through the sores. 

I think I have given abundant evidence of the infectious and contagious 
character of this malady, and I shall now suggest some means which would, 
in my opinion, if generally adopted, tend to mitigate the disastrous results 
following the present system of ignoring the communicable nature of 
Tuberculosis. 

The disease should be included in the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act. 
Suspected cases should be reported to the local authority. Neglecting report- 
ing the existence of the disease to be an offence against the Act. Upon the 
examination of a Veterinary Inspector, and his declaration of the existence 
of the disease in any animal, such animal to be slaughtered and the carcase 
examined as to its fitness or otherwise for human food. If the flesh is con- 
sidered unaffected, the owner might be allowed to dispose of such parts as 
are so certified; but all organs or other parts infested with tubercular con- 
cretions to be destroyed by the best approved means. Compensation to be 
paid for such animals as are slaughtered by order of the authorities, and 
found to be unfit for use. And I may here mention that all compensation 
under this Act should come out of Imperial funds, much of the unsatisfactory 
working of the Act being the result of the cheese-paring policy of the local 
authorities, who for obvious reasons avail themselves of the alternative 
phrase: “ May, if they think fit,” which is attached to many vital paragraphs 
of the Act, and thus to a considerable degree nullify the good that should 
accrue therefrom. The stall or other place which had been occupied by an 
animal affected should be thoroughly disinfected. And any animal which 
had been in contact placed for a time in quarantine, and subjected periodic- 
ally to examination. There is also another important reform that is required 
of our Sanitary Authorities, and that is the erection, wherever practicable, of 
public abattoirs, which should be under the official inspection of a qualified 
Veterinary Inspector, and all carcases of animals slaughtered therein should 
be officially examined, and passed as fit for human food before being allowed 
to pass into the market. Where a public abattoir cannot be provided, the 
local authority should require all slaughter-houses to be registered, and a 
register kept of all animals slaughtered therein, and the examination of all 
carcases to be made the same as above. The inspection of meat as at pre- 
sent carried on in most places is little better than a farce, the duty being 
relegated to a Sanitary Officer, who frequently is a promoted policeman, and 
who has power to call in the Medical Officer of Health to decide upon such 
cases as his lack of knowledge renders necessary. Now I should like to know 
in what school has the promoted policeman, or even the Medical Officer of 
Health, gained his knowledge of the diseases of animals, and their effect 
upon flesh as an article of human consumption. I contend that this duty is 
the province of the Veterinary Surgeon, as he alone is qualified, by his special 
scientific training and every-day experience, to undertake this responsible 
duty, with the result of its being effectively and efficiently carried out. I 
think the remarks made by Professor Limont on this subject, at the opening 
of the last session of the Glasgow Veterinary College, are worthy of repeti- 
tion. He says, respecting reform of the Public Health Acts, “ Veterinary 
science ought to claim a share in the making and administration of the law. 
For every Medical Officer of Health I would havea corresponding Veterinary 
Medical Officer of Health working under the same authority. I would 
arm the Veterinary Officer with power to protect men from animals, and 
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animals from animals. At present, Medical Officers seldom know anything 
about comparative medicine.” These are very proper ideas, and, what is 
important, they are to the point ; 1 have hope that in the not very distant future 
we shall receive recognition of our fitness to exercise this supervision for the 
public weal. 

There is also another matter in which the veterinary surgeon has not as yet 
received that acknowledgment of the value of his services in sanitary and 
hygienic reform which is his due: I mean in the inspection of dairies and the 
animals used for the supply of milk as food. It has recently come to pass 
that the duty of inspection of dairies, under the “ Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milk- 
shops order,” has been transferred from the Privy Council and police to local 
boards of health and urban and rural sanitary authorities in their several 
districts. Now I have read this order through, and do not find any clause 
therein naming the qualification of persons who shall be entitled to hold the 
position of inspectors for the purposes of the order. But what I do find is 
that, in the regulations of this order, a local authority may (this alterna- 
tive word again), from time to time make regulations for the inspection of 
cattle in dairies. For prescribing and regulating the lighting, ventilation, 
cleansing, draining, and water supply of dairies. For prescribing precautions 
to be taken by milk-sellers against infection and contamination. And it also 
provides that if, at any time, disease exists among the cattle of a dairy, that 
the milk of a diseased cow shall not be mixed with other milk, nor sold or 
used for human food. These, I think, are vital portions of the order, and yet 
it rests with the local authority to nominate Dick, Tom, or Harry, as they 
think fit, to fulfil the important duty of inspector. The importance of the 
duty requires no comment from me ; you are all very well aware of the recent 
proofs and theories as to disease propagation from contaminated milk; but I 
do think it is the duty of every veterinary surgeon to make such represen- 
tations to the authorities in his immediate district, as may impress upon them 
the absolute necessity of employing a veterinary surgeon for this office, as he 
is naturally and scientifically adapted to perform these duties with benefit to 
the community, and if this order is to be of public use, it is from competent 
and efficient inspection that these benefits will result. 

I feel it my sorrowful duty to record that during the past year two of our 
members have been called from the scene of their earthly labours; I refer to 
the late Mr. Martin Naylor and Mr. Peter Walker. Both gentlemen were 
active members of this association, both had experienced the honourable 
distinction of filling its presidential chair, and both, I am sure, are sincerely 
mourned by our members. Mr. Martin Naylor had far exceeded the allotted 
threescore years and ten of human existence, and died full of years and full 
of honours ; he was highly esteemed and respected in Wakefield, the town of 
his birth and the field of his labours, and the local press testified to his worth, 
and the loss sustained by his death, in very laudatory terms. 

Mr. Peter Walker, on the other hand, was called away, while in the prime 
of lusty manhood, and we might have expected him to have been spared for 
many more years of usefulness; he was an energetic and successful practi- 
tioner, and this society has on many occasions benefited by his practical 
opinions. I am sure that the families of both gentlemen have the sincere 
sympathy and condolence of the members of this association. 

There is one more subject I should like to refer to before closing these 
rambling lines, and that is the publication in the Yorkshire Weekly Post of a 
series of articles on Bovine Medicine, written by the Messrs. Gresswell, of 
Louth. These gentlemen have contributed some very useful and handy 
works for the veterinary profession, and no doubt they have a special aptitude 
for this particular business, but when they employ their talents and researches 
in this unprofessional manner, to the detriment of their professional brethren, 
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and I am sure in the long run it will be to the injury of the farmers, it is time 
some protest was made by a substantial body of the profession, marking their 
disapproval and detestation of such literary quackery. 
_Gentlemen, I thank you for the patient and indulgent hearing you have 
given me. 
The usual loyal and patriotic toasts were drank at the dinner; also a 
number of toasts professional, and an enjoyable evening was passed. 


CENTRAL VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


A MEETING was held on the 2nd December, 1886, at the First Avenue Hotel, 
at which the following Fellows of the Society were present :—Messrs. : 
Rowe (President), J. Woodger, A. Broad, M. H. Comerford, W. Roots, F. 
Smith, F. Oatway, W. S. Harrison, J. Hall Brown, W. Willis, J. E. Jarvis, 
F. G. Samson, and C. Sheather. 

After the routine business and balloting had been transacted, Mr. W. H. 
Thompson Denham, one of the visitors, introduced to the notice of the 
meeting a form of shoe which he had devised, and which he named the 
“ Precision” horse-shoe. It was made in three pieces, and intended to allow 
of the lateral expansion of the foot, which is by some authorities believed to 
occur ; the points of apposition of the distinct portions of the shoe were so 
shaped as to permit a hinge-like motion to take place. Mr. Denham read a 
short paper which set forth his views, after which he replied to the remarks 
and questions of Messrs. Brown, Rowe, Sheather, and Samson. 

Mr. F. Situ then read the following essay on the “Excision of Nerves 
for the Relief of Pain” :— 

Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN,—The paper I am going to read this 
evening I published in India three years ago. I had intended re-writing it 
for this meeting, but pressure of work must be my apology. 

The original paper has not, so far as I am aware, been read by any English 
practitioner, as our Indian Journal has but a limited circulation at home. I 
therefore trust that you will allow me to read the article in its original form, 
with a few notes and additions as the result of my late experience in this 
subject :— 

Towards the end of the last century, Mr. Moorcroft, a member of the pro- 
fession, introduced into his practice an operation for the relief of foot lame- 
ness, which for years had been performed by human surgeons in the treatment 
of painful neuralgic affections. He did not, however, make any public 
announcement of this operation, and it was not until Professor Sewell, in a 
paper read before the Royal Society, claimed originality for it, that Mr. 
Moorcroft, then practising in Calcutta, came forward and undoubtedly 
proved that he had a prior claim to what was called “ the discovery.” Be this 
as it may, the operation of “ unnerving” has only been practised generally in 
the veterinary profession between the last sixty or seventy years. 

Unfortunately for this operation, it was announced as a ‘ cure’ for certain 
forms of hitherto incurable lamenesses, and we are told that the owners of 
groggy animals flocked around Veterinary Surgeons to have their horses 
“unnerved.” In those days the number of groggy horses in England far 
exceeded that which now exists. Those were the coaching days, when 
horses did their fifty to eighty miles a week, in a coach weighing forty-five 
hundredweight, and going ten miles an hour; also, when their feet had, in 
addition to contending against the batter on metalled roads, to put up with 
the ignorance of the Farrier who pared sole and frog, opened heels, and rasped 
walls, to the fullest extent of his power. These were the horses brought to 
Veterinary Surgeons in hundreds to be submitted to the operation ; many of 
om had been lame for years, and were consequently unsuitable subjects 
or it. 
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It is not to be wondered that the result of this excitement in favour of the 
operation should be followed by a corresponding reaction, especially when 
the subjects of the operation, as might be expected from their injudicious 
selection, did not conform with all that their owners had been led to expect. 

The harm done at its introduction has been handed down to the present 
generation ; it is impossible to divest the horseman’s mind of certain horrors 
which he invariably associates with the performance of “unnerving,” and 
although we by no means would underrate the inconveniences which may 
follow on the operation, yet one of the objects of this paper is to show that 
there are hundreds of horses allowed to drag out a painful and miserable life 
from incurable lameness, which would certainly be benefitted by neurectomy, 
restored to usefulness for a considerable period, and with whom none of these 
terrors need be anticipated to follow. 

In 1823, Percivall, at the suggestion of a friend, introduced the term 
neurotomy into veterinary surgery to signify the operation of “ unnerving” or 
“nerving ”; these latter phrases, useful as they are for ordinary conversation, 
are not sufficiently precise, or technical for professional purposes. Neurotomy 
means simply division of a nerve, but, as we shall later notice, such a pro- 
ceeding would not serve our purpose ; we must remove or excise a part of the 
nerve, and to be strictly correct we should denominate the operation 
NEuREctToMy, Neurectomy may therefore be defined as the excision of a 
portion of nerve. 

The manner in which this operation acts is not difficult of explanation; by 
section of a nerve supplying an inflamed or painful part with sensation, such 
sensation is entirely removed, and with it the pain. On this simple hypothesis 
neurectomy is based, and we will now consider it as a therapeutic agent in 
the relief of incurable lamenesses. 

Of the many forms of incurable lameness to which this operation has been 
applied none, perhaps, is so common as for the relief of Navicular Disease. 
In this affection we have a cause of lameness which is only too common, 
occurring often in animals of great value, perfectly incurable, running its 
course slowly but surely, and leading to such destructive changes in the foot 
as to render the horse incapable of work. By rest and other remedies we 
may palliate or even temporarily relieve the lameness; we may restore, in 
the early stages, an animal to usefulness for one month in every four or five, 
but what is this to the man whose daily bread may depend on his horse, cr 
to the gentleman whose favourite hack may be so affected! In the army 
alone have we the opportunities for trying the rest and blister treatment, and 
I must confess that in my experience | have seen no good from it sufficiently 
permanent to recommend it to the nvtice of any client. 

Being satisfied that this disease is present (it is beyond the scope of this 
paper to enter into details as to how such a diagnosis should be arrived 
at), I believe we are only doing our duty to the client, who is unwilling or 
unable to part with his horse, to recommend to his notice the operation of 
neurectomy. 

In the army the matter is rather different. Commanding officers object to 
keep any horse which is incurably lame, in spite of our promises of relief. 
They very properly consider the safety of the rider, and ask themselves the 
question as to whether they would like to have fo ride an unnerved animal. 
From a professional point of view, we have to consider the interests of the 
regiment and of the service; amongst a large body of horses it is impossible 
to have all sound ones ; it is not even an impossibility to find a respectable 
old “screw” in a private stud of eight or ten, and how much more likely are 
they to be found in a regiment of 400 animals ? 

It must not be supposed for a moment that I advocate retaining in the ser- 
vice all horses affected with Navicular Disease and unnerving them, Such 
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advice would be pernicious and considerably opposed to the general interests, 
but what I do say is, that there are many horses suffering with this disease 
which will do at least a couple of years’ more work, that are allowed to go 
out of the service through the medium of the auctioneer’s hammer. I 
advocate neurectomy in properly selected cases. 

The very cause which brought this operation into disrepute was that 
horses were unnerved in every stage of the malady, irrespective of their 
action, condition of feet, and age. What good can be expected to arise from 
it when the affection has lasted sufficiently long to wear the perforans tendon 
half through, or to convert the navicular bone into an empty shell; what 
horse with bad action and stumbles, when in a normal state, is likely to be 
improved by depriving his feet of sensation; what animal of sixteen years of 
age is a fit subject for this procedure; what horse is there with weak soles 
and wall that will bring credit on neurectomy? It is non-attention to these 
essential points which has caused the operation to be discarded by many 
practitioners, and to be even thrown aside as a dernier ressort. 

Neurectomy will give excellent results when the disease is in the early 
stage, all other conditions being favourable. The recognition of this stage, 
as we all know, is only learned by practical experience, but safe guides are 
the intensity of the lameness, the length of time it has lasted, the age of the 
animal, and, perhaps, alterations in the shape of the feet. 

An animai must have good action. This information is not to be gathered 
from the navicular patient whose short cat-like steps under disease are very 
different from what his normal action would be; we must know our horse, 
or in default take the opinion of our client in this important particular. I 
have known a horse, a good free mover, with excellent action, become 
reduced in the short space of three or four months to a veritable “cat on hot 
bricks.” There would be no difficulty here in prophesying that this animal 
would be safe to ride, and considerably regain his old action by the opera- 
tion. If, on the contrary, a horse with a pair of nerves to each foot is 
inclined to stumble, or have defective action, (don’t confuse this with the 
stumbling of disease) leave him alone, for he is not likely to be improved by 
having these nerves divided. 

The horse must have otherwise sound feet. The wall must be strong, the 
sole good, the farrier should have no difficulty in getting what he terms 
“a hold,” there should be plenty of foot to nail to, or a risk will be incurred 
of getting injured in shoeing, and nothing known of it until the results make 
their appearance at the coronet. He should not be too old: I think it would 
have to be a very exceptional case which would induce me to unnerve a 
horse over twelve years of age. He would have to be a particularly good 
looking one, with a history of good action, the disease in an early stage, with 
good clean legs, and a lot of work left in him. 

He should have good eyesight, for he must see what ground he is going 
over. 

These are the essentials to bear in mind to command success in unnerving 
a horse for Navicular disease and it limits the number selected to about 
30 or 40 per cent., perhaps, in general practice, to even much less than this. 

We have now other diseases to consider, in which neurectomy, in well 
selected cases, will prove most useful. 

Ossification of the lateral cartilages of the foot, an affection common with 
flat-footed horses and those of the heavier and coarser breeds, is sometimes 
a most intractable disorder, particularly when it affects an animal destined for 
fast work. Neurectomy recommends itself where the disease resists all 
remedies, and especially with animals intended for slow work. With these 
latter we have not to weigh so carefully the fvos and cons, but with saddle 
horses the same considerations present themselves that we have previously 
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studied. We may notice that for this affection it is not always necessary to 
deprive the whole foot of sensibility. If it be only one cartilage affected, 
only one branch of nerve need be excised; or even if both are diseased 
cca may be so limited as to leave sensation in the anterior part of 
the foot. 

Bony deposits on the phalanges, known commonly as Ringbones, are, 
when incurable, especially when complicated, very favourable cases for 
neurectomy. 

It is uncommon that any horse unnerved for Ringbone is again fit for 
saddle work, for we find that unless the articulations are interfered with, the 
disease may be treated successfully by other remedies. For slow draught 
work, the operation is of great utility, even where considerable joint injury 
exists. Cases are on record, however, where animals have done fast work, 
even raced, after being unnerved for Ringbone. 

Chronic Laminitis is another field for the neurectomist, but as in the other 
cases, judgment must be exercised. By Chronic Laminitis I mean those cases 
ot lameness resulting from either an acute attack of Laminitis, or more 
often on a gradual invasion of the disorder, wherein, although there is an 
alteration in the shape and character of the wall, there is no great or appreci- 
able dropping of the sole; where, in fact, there is a tendency to congestion 
of the laminze with little or no separation of them. For quiet hacking, and 
light harness work, this operation would prove valuable. It occurred to me, 
from witnessing the intense sufferings of acute Laminitis, whether we would 
not be justified, in order to relieve the animal of the intense, unspeakable 
agony he suffers, in simply dividing both plantar nerves. The deprivation of 
sensibility, would, in the event of his outliving the attack, become restored 
within three months, perhaps much less. I can conceive no more humane 
manner of relieving the sufferings of the most painful disease endured 
by the brute creation. It is the pain which kills in Laminitis; if we 
cut off the sensation we af once remove from the knowledge of the animal 
the torture which in a few short hours may render him lifeless. If we 
adopt the exercise treatment for this disease we are at once spared the 
consciousness of causing further agony, and the heartrending spectacle of 
forcing a horse with acute Laminitis to walk. The only argument against it 
is, that it may prevent us for a few days knowing what is going on in the 
feet. This would be a poor protest, for if the soles drop we know it quite 
soon enough, and if the attack subsides the temperature of the foot and the 
absence of alteration would soon lead us to a correct view of matters. I 
should be glad to hear of neurotomy, or simple division, of both plantar 
nerves being performed as a means of removing the pain of acute Laminitis. 

We have a disease for the cure of which neurectomy has been success- 
fully practised. I allude to Tetanus, the result of foot injuries. I have 
performed the operation in this disease, but without success ; nevertheless, I 
would counsel it being done where the conditions are favourable and no con- 
siderable amount of excitement is produced by the steps we take to put the 
“patient in a position for operation ard bring him under the influence of 
chloroform. 

Percivall tells us that both the cestral and generative functions have become 
restored through neurectomy, in brood mares which had lost all sexual desire 
through painful and incurable diseases of the foot and coronet. This is a 
condition to which I would never advise the operation to be applied ; ossific 
deposits on the pastern or foot are undoubtedly hereditary, and it is just as 
well for the breed that such mares should not be given the opportunity of 
propagating their kind. 

The operation has been performed on animals intended for slow work, 
which have met with severe injuries to the foot (such as being crushed), 
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injuries insufficient to warrant the animal being destroyed, but sufficiently 
severe to preclude them being sound again. 

Diseases of the hock, particularly Spavin, have, it is said, been relieved by 
neurectomy. We have no experience of this, nor from the literature at hand 
can we find any account of its having proved beneficial. 

Such, then, are the diseases in which the operation of unnerving has been 
applied. We have dealt with the conditions which should guide us in the selec- 
tion of our cases; let us now consider the successes which may be obtained by 
anyone, where these guiding principles have not been neglected ; I cannot do 
better than quote some cases which have been published by past and present 
veterinary practitioners of note. 

In the second volume of Zhe Veterinarian, Mr. Castley, who, for many 
years, was Veterinary Surgeon to the 12th Royal Lancers, publishes two 
cases of rare merit. 

On October Ist., 1819, a bay gelding, belonging to the 12th Royal Lancers, fell 
suddenly lame of the near fore leg ; treatment being tried and found useless, 
neurectomy was performed on the roth January, 1820. After the operation 
the horse trotted quite sound. “Ina month he was in the ranks, and he 
remained in the regiment upwards of e¢ght years afterwards, during which 
time he continued quite sound, although he was sometimes put to very 
considerable exertion.” He went on service to Portugal with the regiment, 
and was cast and sold at Lisbon for old age, and “ he fetched £20.” 

For two years, a brown gelding had been observed pointing both feet. The 
case was treated by Mr. Castley as one of Navicular disease, and he per- 
formed neurectomy on both fore legs. The horse rose and trotted sound. 
He went with the regiment on service “and was chosen as one of the effective 
for the expedition to Portugal.” He did his duty the whole time the regiment 
remained abroad, and when the case was recorded (December, 1829) was 
then with the regiment. 

In Vol. II. of Zhe Veterinarian the following case was published by Mr. 
Rickman: a chestnut horse, for which a hundred guineas had been refused, 
became lame in both fore feet, particularly the near. He was treated by a 
farrier,and six months afterwards was worse than ever. The horse was bought for 
£12by Mr. Rickman’s client, and neurectomy was performed on both fore legs. 
The immediate effect was that he went quite sound, and continued so ; he was 
ridden with the Shropshire hounds for two seasons, and was always tothe front ; 
he was subsequently sold for 60 guineas,and ridden to hounds fortwo years more. 
“He was considered one of the most brilliant jumpers ever put at a fence.” 

Percivall records a case of his own. He says, “In June, 1837, a captain 
of the regiment in which I have the honour at present to serve, made me a 
present of a horse which, setting his lameness aside, bore a high name and 
value. At the time he came into my possession the horse was dead lame, 
and incurably so, in the near foot, from Navicular arthritis, for which, although 
he had been treated at several separate periods, and as often relieved, yet, 
so invariably did the lameness, on work, return, that he would now, but for 
my intercession, have been destroyed. In July, 1837, his lame foot was 
operated. He arose, and immediately went perfectly sound, and for two 
years after, in my possession, continued so; the use I made of him being a 
hack about town. His former master also rode him after the operation, and 
declared him to be as perfect in his action and performances as he had ever 
been in his palmy days. ” 

The present Principal Veterinary Surgeon to the Forces, Dr. Fleming, when 
Veterinary Surgeon to the Second Life Guards, published two excellent cases 
proving the value of neurectcmy in Navicular disease. He likewise dwells 
on the necessity of the cases being well-selected, and says that of the 
humanity and utility of the operation there can be no question. 
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“Two of the finest among the many fine horses in the Second Life Guards 
were so lame from Navicular disease when I joined the regiment, that they 
were unsafe and unsightly to ride, and were therefore entered on the list to 
be cast and sold. One was so crippled that it could scarcely be moved out 
of its stable. Feeling sorry at having to get rid of such good horses, and 
anxious to give another blow to the mistaken theory, I obtained the consent 
of my commanding officer, who patronises practica! conclusions, to perform 
neurotomy. This was carried out on both horses about eighteen months 
ago; within a fortnight they were at their duty, absolutely free from lame- 
ness, and with first-rate action; and one of them, from being troublesome 
and unsteady in the ranks—probably from the pain in its feet—had become 
quite steady and tractable. Instead of being lame, blundering, and unsafe, 
both were sound, free in movement, and secure ; and the pain being abclished 
they looked improved in condition. 

“During the month of July the regiment attended the summer drills at 
Aldershot, and five days every week for a month these horses carried a 
weight of about twenty-two stone each over the roughest and most dangerous 
ground, nearly always at a fast pace, and for four, five, or six hours each 
day ; and yet they never fell or blundered, and the troopers who rode them 
had unbounded confidence in their sure-footedness. They returned to 
Windsor at the end of the month’s severe test as sound in their paces as 
when they left, and certainly now offer no indication whatever that they are 
less safe to ride than any other horses in the regiment. The effects of the 
relief from pain are also most marked, not only in the altered gait out-of- 
dcors, but also in the stable.” * 

I might quote cases of my own, but I do not think it will be necessary. 
One of my earliest worked in a Horse Artillery gun to my certain knowledge 
for over twelve months, when I lost sight of him. This is a very trying posi- 
tion for an unnerved horse, but he did his work well and never faltered; 
many of my other patients worked for two and three years when I lost sight 
of them. Some of them were cavalry horses, and they carried their eighteen 
and twenty stone as safely as any other horses in the regiment. 

I have performed this operation between thirty and forty times, and have 
been seldom disappointed with its results. Let us now consider the argu- 
ments which have been brought to bear against it. 

The greater part of these have been directed against the supposed “ un- 
safeness” of the unnerved horse; the others against the ill consequences 
from nutritive changes in the foot and limb, and the absence of sensibility. 

The safety of a horse does not depend upon the sensation or feeling which 
he receives through his hoofs; if it did, the very fact of depriving him of it 
would mean that he must now stumble and falter, which, practically, we 
know he does not do. That the tactile sense which is imparted by the foot 
acquaints the animal with the nature of the ground he is passing over, there 
can be no doubt. It tells him when he is on a metalled read or the sandy 
plain, by the sensation imparted ; but it does not tell him if the ground is 
broken, full of holes, and otherwise dangerous to go over; his eyesight tells 
him this, and thus it is oniy too evident how necessary it is to examine this 
carefully when animals unnerved are likely to be subjected to rough work. 

Dr. Fleming says :—“ But the strongest arguments offered against plantar 
neurotomy is that it deprives the horse’s foot of the sense of touch, and there- 
fore renders the subject of it unsafe for travelling, and especially for carry- 
ing a rider, particularly over broken or uneven ground. 

“That the tactile sense in the horse’s foot is useful, it would be idle to 
deny ; but that it is absolutely essential, even to safe progression, no one who 
has paid attention to the results of plantar neurotomy will maintain. On 
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several occasions for years I have hunted, hacked, and driven horses which 
had been deprived of sensation in their fcre-feet, and never had an accident 
with them. Their action has not been impaired by the operation; on the 
contrary, it was vastly improved, compared with what it had been previous 
to it. And my experience has not been singular in this respect, as many 
competent horsemen can give like evidence after long and severe trials of 
neurotomised horses. The opponents of neurotomy were probably not aware 
that there is in progression a muscular as well as a tactile sense.” * 

The tactile sense is useful, but certainly not indispensable, and I am per- 
fectly certain that horses affected with chronic disease of the feet are rendered 
safer by the operation of neurectomy. 

I do not think, however, that we should feel any surprise at the unprofes- 
sional mind not clearly comprehending why depriving the foot of sensation is 
not depriving the horse of safety. The explanation, of course, is that we have 
no motor nerves distributed below the knee and hock; we have no structures 
below these joints which are under the control of the will; the tendons which 
flex and extend the foot, pastern, and shank, are worked from above, and we 
do not interfere in any way with the distinct class of nerves which supply 
this power of motion. We have no structures below the knee and hock of 
the horse which are supplied by motor nerves; there is no structure here 
which is under the influence of the will. If he wants to raise his foot, he 
must do so by means of muscles which are situated up the arm; if he wants 
to place it on the ground again, the muscles on the arm perform this for him, 
lf these muscles had their motor nerves divided, then movements of the limb 
would be impossible. The dozens of ligaments found below the knee, many 
of them of great importance, are entirely removed from the control of the 
animal’s will; he has not the least power over them, and if it were possible 
to ask him to work any one of them independently, he could not do it. Why ? 
Because they are not supplied by motor nerves; they act as a simple piece 
of machinery does; the cranks, pistons, and shafts have no power in them- 
selves to move, they must be driven by force—steam. The ligaments of a 
limb have no inherent power to act; this is only produced by the movements 
of the leg brought about by muscular force. 

It can, therefore, be seen that division of the nerves supplying the foot with 
sensation have no immediate or remote effect upon the nerves supplying it 
with motion. 

This, then, is the explanation of why an unnerved horse may be ridden 
with perfect safety: he is deprived of the power of sensation; fe és net de- 
prived of the power of motion. 

The second great objection which has been urged is, that he may meet 
with some accident to his foot in shoeing or travelling, and nothing be known cf 
it, owing to the deprivation of sensibility, until the foot has beccme discr- 
ganised. Now if neurectomy be indiscriminately performed, this objection 
may carry a certain amount of weight, but very little. It could only be in 
the most careless of stables that a horse could come off a journey and a nail 
sticking in or wound to the foot remain undiscovered. Even the evil to be 
apprehended from an undiscovered nail is not such a formidable thing as is 
imagined, and the matter could soon be set right. The unnerved fcot loses 
none of its powers of repair; these are quite as vigorous as in the sensible 
foot. Neurectomy is unsuited to the horses of a neglected stab’e, and it 
is only here that an accident would remain undiscovered and the operators 
be blamed for what neglect had produced. 

This objection therefore is a poor one, and need trouble us no further. 

The surgical anatomy of the region implicated in this operation is our next 
consideration. 
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The author here demonstrated, from a beautiful preparation, the parts con- 
cerned in the operation, and concluded the description with the following 


summary :— 


The principal points to remember about the vessels and nerves on the inside 
and outside of the limb above the fetlock may thus be tabulated, 


NERVE. 


External. 

There is no danger in dividing this 
in the high operation, for it runs for 
an inch unaccompanied by any ves- 
sels ; it lies on the perforans tendon 
at a quarter of an inch from the 
anterior border of the perforatus. It 
must be divided below the bulbous 
enlargement on the extremity of the 


Interna’, 

There is a great risk in dividing 
this branch, for it is accompanied by 
vessels throughout its course; it 
passes from the anterior to the 
lateral border of the perforans ten- 
don, and lies a quarter of an inch in 
front of the anterior border of the 
perforatus. 


small metacarpal bone, owing to the 
transverse branch it receives. 


ARTERY. 


This vessel could not be wounded This artery may be wounded, no 
unless the operation be performed | matter where the operation is per- 
close to the fetlock. formed ; its course may vary, and so 
complicate matters. 


VEIN, 


This could not be divided as it runs 


This may be readily divided, par- 
close to the suspensory ligament. 


ticularly, if we operate rather high on 
the limb, as it is very exposed. 


The relative position of these structures, as they pass over the sessamoids, 
may be impressed on the memory by the word VAN. The vein is anteriorly, 
the artery centrally, and the nerve posteriorly placed. 

It must not be supposed that the course taken by these vessels and nerves 
is unalterable: it is far from being so; hence, we must be prepared for an 
occasional disappointment. I have seen the plantar nerves run between the 
artery and vein instead of being behind the artery; and there are other 
examples I could give of the variation of these structures in their course. 

To expose the metacarpal nerve on the outside of the limb, draw an imagi- 
nary line from the inferior extremity of the bulbous enlargement on the lower 
end of the outer small metacarpal bone, directly across the suspensory liga- 
ment to the flexor tendons; feel for the anterior margin of the perforatus 
tendon; then, one quarter of an inch in front of this margin, over the per- 
forans tendon, commence an incision where the imaginary line crosses it, and 
carry it downwards for an inch or more. This will expose the nerve where 
it is isolated from any vessels of importance. 

To expose the internal metacarpal nerve, draw the same imaginary line on 
the inside of the limb; feel for the anterior margin of the perforans tendon ; 
where this line crosses it commence an inch incision downwards, carrying the 
knife so slightly backwards that it may terminate about one quarter of an 
inch in front of the anterior margin of the perforatus tendon. 


be continued.) 
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THE SCOTTISH VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


Tue fifth annual conjoint meeting of the members and friends of the Scottish 
Veterinary Societies was held on January 28th, in the George Hotel, Glas- 
gow. Mr. Anderson, jun., President of the West of Scotland Veterinary 
Medical Association, occupied the chair, and among the others present were: 
—Professors Walley, Williams, M‘Fadyean, Lewis, Limont, and Macqueen, 
and Messrs. Rutherford, Baird, and Cunningham, Edinburgh; Messrs. Hed- 
ley, Dublin; M‘Intosh, Dumfries; Spreull, Dundee; Greaves, Manchester ; 
Simcocks, Drogheda; and Robinson, Greenock. Apologies for absence were 
intimated from Dr. Fleming, War Office, London; Professor Brown and 
Professor Duguid, Privy Council Office, London; Professor Robertson, Royal 
Veterinary College, London; Mr. H. L. Simpson, the Mayor of Windsor, and 
others. Mr. Anderson was elected president for the year, with Mr. Constable, 
Inchture, and Mr. Weir and Mr. Peddie, Glasgow, vice-presidents, and Mr. 
Tweedlie, treasurer and secretary. 
Professor M‘CALL, Glasgow, then read a paper on 


“THE SUPPRESSION OF CONTAGIOUS PLEURO-PNEUMONIA—INOCULATION AND 
STAMPING-OUT.” 


He said that twenty-five years ago, if he had been asked by his professional 
brethren to contribute an article on the subject of Pleuro in cattle, he would 
have been expected to deal gently with the question of contagion, and if a 
census had been thereafter taken as to whether or not the disease was con- 
tagious, he would have been left, as he had been left on more than one 
occasion, in the minority of those who believed in its contagion. It was no 
exaggeration to say that twenty-five years ago not over 10 per cent. of the 
profession in these kingdoms believed that Pleuro was a contagious disease. 
The late Professor Dick, clear-headed though he was, would never allow that 
it was contagious. So deep-rooted were his convictions that, in 1865, when 
the city of Glasgow applied to Parliament for powers to inspect public 
markets and slaughter-houses, and to erect public markets, and also provide 
slaughter-houses, he had the greatest difficulty, while making use of that 
gentleman’s valuable aid, in keeping him silent on the subject of contagion. 
In his own words, Dr. Dick said—‘ I agree with you as to the benefit which 
will accrue to the public by the abolition of private slaughter-houses and the 
inspection of public markets, but I will never admit that Pleuro-pneumonia 
is contagious.” Where were now the veterinarians, the lecturer asked, who 
doubted the contagiousness of the so-called Pleuro-pneumonia of cattle? He 
was sure they were not in that meeting. (Applause.) They were, therefore, 
all agreed that it was a contagious disease, and that it spread by contagion. 
But to what extent was it contagious? Here they would differ. All must 
admit that the living and affected animal exhaled in its breath the microbes 
of contagion. Few sound animals could, therefore, breathe the same atmos- 
phere without contracting the malady. Contact of body was not necessary. 
Breathe the same atmosphere and the malady would be contracted. Could 
Pleuro-pneumonia, he asked, be spread in any other way than he had stated. 
Some people said no; others said yes, and in various ways. His own ex- 
perience would lead him to say no, but he always acted as if it had led 
him to say yes. In all his experience he had never been able to 
trace an outbreak of Pleuro beyond a very limited area of the actually 
infected premises to “mediate” contract. How different was it with 
Foot-and-Mouth disease. He was conscious of having carried it himself to 
sound stock; twice to his own. But he had no such experience of Pleuro- 
pneumonia. The microbe, as far as he could judge, only escaped from the 
infected animal in its breath and discharge from the lungs. Aithough 
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these were the results of his teaching, he did not act up to them as a 
public official. He disinfected the litter, and allowed no dung to be re- 
moved until it had been disinfected; and he also caused the skins and all 
affected parts of the animal, when killed, to be similarly dealt with, as if 
they were deadly vehicles of contamination. The byres and all premises 
were subjected to rigid disinfection, and he had never known a second out- 
break to take place in any byre he had had under his surveillanceithat could 
lead to the supposition that 1t was in the remotest degree connected with the 
previous outbreak. Too much, he went on to say, had been made of the 
vehicles of contamination, and too little of the actually affected animal. So 
soon as the animal was dead and its heat had been dissipated, the source of 
contagion ceased. Speaking of the efficacy of dealing with the disease by 
slaughtering, he said he would use in illustration thereof the measures that 
had been adopted in Glasgow under his own direction. In the year 1867 he 
had the honour of being deputed by the Lord Provost and magistrates to 
inspect the whole of the cattle sheds within the municipality of Glasgow, 
and to report upon their structure, condition, situation, and size, in order 
that licenses might b2 granted to the occupiers of the sheds and dairies in 
conformity with the provisions contained in ‘ The Cattle Sheds and Burghs 
(Scotland) Act, 1867.” While engaged in collating material to make up that 
report, he also, at considerable trouble, put himself in communication with 
each individual dairyman, and collected from him all the information he could 
give regarding his loss by Lung disease. He believed that the result was 
as near an approximation to the truth as was possible under the circum- 
stances. His statement showed that from 1855 to 1866, a period of twelve 
years prior to making the investigation, the average pecuniary loss of the 
dairymen of Glasgow by Pleuro alone had been at the rate of £4,556 per 
annum. The same statement showed that the loss by Rinderpest in the city 
only amounted to a little over £8,000, or there was for many, many years 
Pleuro-pneumonia taking away half as many cattle as the plague, and not a 
word was said about it. On his report being completed the dairies were 
licensed under his regulations. He was sorry to say that some towns had 
as yet failed in making such regulations. Among the number, he understood, 
was Edinburgh. In January, 1872, he issued a second tabulated statement, 
which showed that from August, 1869 (the commencement of the Contagious 
Diseases, Animals, Act), until 31st December, 1872, a period\of three years 
and four months, the outbreaks had been reduced to thirty-two, and the 
annual pecuniary loss amounted to £650 1I4s., or about one-seventh of the 
sum which had been paid prior to the enforcement of the regulation. He 
had also completed another statement dealing with the same disease from 
August, 1873, to January of the present year, a period of thirteen and a-half 
years. The total fresh outbreaks of Pleuro had only been sixty-eight in 
number; 728 cattle had been slaughtered, and compensation had been paid 
at the rate of £450 per annum, or one-tenth of the sum lost by the dairymen 
of Glasgow prior to the passing of the Cattle Sheds (Burghs) Act. There 
were no cases at the present time. There had only been two outbreaks 
during the past two years, and he was pleased to say that while he had on 
many occasions directed the attention of local authorities in Scotland to the 
fact that cattle had been received in Glasgow from their districts affected by 
Pleuro, he had himself received no such communication. He mentioned 
this because Glasgow had been frequently spoken of as a city from which 
Pleuro was seldom absent, while the reverse was absolutely the case. It 
had also been stated that inoculation was publicly practised in Glasgow. 
Neither was this the case. The Local Authority of Glasgow had been so 
thoroughly satisfied with the slaughtering of affected animals and with 
segregation of the remainder of the stock, that inoculation had not 
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yet been adoptel. Proceeding to speak of inoculation, he said an 
animal free of any lung affection at the time of inoculation, if inocu- 
lated with pure or genuine Lung plague virus, contracted the disease in 
such a mild form that it was seldom deadly, that it was proof for an indefi- 
nite period to a second attack by the natural method, that it never propa- 
gated the disease or contagium to others. To explain how the virus inhaled 
always produced a highly contagious lung affection, and, when inoculated, 
never did so, was a thing no one could clearly understand. But it was most 
important, for innumerable cases could be cited to prove that cattle which 
had contracted Pleuro by the natural method, and apparently made a perfect 
recovery, had, months and years afterwards, given off from their lungs the 
contagium, and thus anew had infected stock. The fact was also equally 
well-known that inoculated cattle had again and again been the carriers of 
infection to sound stock long after they had apparently been successfully 
inoculated, It appeared to him that there was only one infallible method 
known at present for eradicating Pleuro-pneumonia in this country, and that 
was the slaughtering of all cattle in infected herds, and just as in Cattle 
Plague, so in Pleuro-pneumonia, so soon as the last infected animal had been 
put down, they would know nothing of the malady until it was reimported. 
The present method of slaughtering all infected animals, and in fifty-six days 
thereafter allowing the remainder of the herd to pass on as sound, would 
never cradicate the disease, neither would the slaughter of all affected and 
suspected cattle, and the inoculation of the remainder of the herd, prove 
effective ; because, in both cases, animals with the seeds of the disease in 
their lungs would escape, and, sooner or later, propagate it wherever they 
went. To slaughter whole herds wherever the disease appeared would be 
an expensive measure, and it was certainly a revolting one; but unless it was 
done, he went in for an extensive measure of inoculation by way of preven- 
tion. The human family was vaccinated to prevent the spread of small-pox, 
and with the best results. Adopt the same measures in dealing with the 
Lung plague, and he had hope that in time they would stamp out the infec- 
tion. If the Government were not prepared to take this step, to slaughter all 
affected herds, and grant compensation out of the imperial exchequer, then 
the stock proprietors of this country must just make up their minds to have 
the ‘Lung plague” more or less present in their herds. If they were re- 
solved to have the disease always with them, then he would suggest, as the 
most humane and least expensive method of dealing with it, that we should 
slaughter all suspected and affected animals, and inoculate the remainder of 
the herd. He could not admit that inoculation had had a fair trial at the 
hands of the bulk of the individuals who had practised it. The results were 
so contradictory that it was apparent to any one who would give the neces- 
sary time to its study, that genuine lymph had not been used, and that other 
conditions, so much insisted on, and so ably demonstrated in the results of 
Mr. Rutherford’s practice, had not been complied with. (Applause.) 
Professor WALLEY, remarking on the assertion by Professor M‘Call, that 
contagion was not got by immediate infection, said that was not in accord- 
ance with very many recent cases. It was a curious fact that Willems him, 
self had made the statement that, in one instance, at least, he was satisfied 
that the disease had been propagated, or rather, had been received, by the 
animal passing over grass on which other animals had previously grazed. He 
did not think any people had gone that length in this country. So far as he 
himself was concerned, he had to ask why, if the disease could not be spread 
by immediate contagion, did Mr. M‘Call disinfect the skins? Again, he did 
not agree with Professor M‘Call in the opinion that microbes did not retain 
their vitality outside of the body. He was prepared to prove that lymph 
preserved in glycerine was active for twelve months, and even longer, 
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and would produce the same lesions that were to be found naturally in cows, 
Mr. M‘Call seemed to think that the microbes would not procreate, except in 
celis of the lungs, but there was no doubt that they did reproduce them- 
selves in the cellular tissue after inoculation. He did not agree with the 
statement that no animal had an attack of Pleuro after it had recovered from 
a first one. It was onrecord over and over again that no animal recovered 
after an attack, and that the lung itself never was restored to its original 
state functionally. The diseased part might be absorbed, but that would not 
take place for a very long period. Professor Walley then went on to correct 
several misstatements which, he said, had been made in the public prints 
during the past year. In the first place, it had been alleged, ia regard to 
Professor Brown, that his opinions had undergone a complete change. He 
had that gentleman’s authority for stating that that was not so, and that he 
still held the opinions he did years ago. Regarding disease among cattle in 
Edinburgh, it had been stated that it had been got rid of in two years by in- 
oculation. The period referred to was from 1878 to 1880 included. During 
those years there were twenty-one byres, or twenty-three altogether, but 
twenty-one in particular—of two he had not got correct notes—attected with 
Pleuro. Of these, inoculation was practised in seven; it was not practised 
in twelve, and in three only partial inoculation took place. His experience 
as regarded inoculation in Edinburgh had extended from 1882. For two years 
or thereabouts there had been no disease. There had been periods since 
then when there had been no disease for a period of a few months, and in 
every instance he was prepared to say that when the disease reappeared in 
Edinburgh it had been introduced from without, for it appeared, he would 
have it remarked, not in old affected byres, but in new ones, and in byres 
where the disease had never previously been. As to the allegation that the 
disease had been practically stamped out in three or four weeks after inocu- 
lation, there were a number of cases which he could cite to prove that 
it had not been eradicated for as long as six weeks, and in one case even 
longer than that. Between 1878 and 1880, in all the inoculated byres, and in 
all the byres where inoculation had taken place, the disease practically ceased 
when what he called the “ rogue,” or, in other words, the animal that propa- 
gated the complaint all round, had been removed. In a byre which he recently 
had under his charge he inoculated all the cows, some of them once, some 
twice, and others three times; but in spite of this deaths among all the 
classes did not cease until he took out a bull, apparently not diseased, but 
which, on fost-mortem examination, showed in the lungs an old lesion of 
perhaps from four to six months’ date. If it were possible to guarantee that 
all the animals affected in a byre had been removed, then the disease would 
cease. Inoculation was, on the whole, the best method of arresting the 
disease, provided all the animals in the byre were ultimately got rid of and 
slaughtered instead of being allowed to scatter through the country. There was 
no method of dealing with the complaint, at least, successfully, except that of 
stamping it out. He maintained that it should not be a local question at all. 
It was one which should be treated from a national standpoint, and taken up 
by the Privy Council in the same way as Cattle-plague, Sheep-pox, and allied 
diseases. Until that was done Pleuro-pneumonia would never be eradicated 
from Great Britain. 

Mr. CAMPBELL (Kirkcudbright) said that when Pleuro-pneumonia was in- 
troduced into that county—a portion of which was under his charge—he had 
always adopted stamping-out, and had always been able to eradicate the 
disease in a few days. However, in a recent outbreak in that county, Mr. 
Rutherford had inoculated in the upper district; and Mr. Vicars had also 
inoculated a number of animals. The healthy animals were brought among 
them, and the healthy remained healthy. 
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Mr. HEDLEY (Privy Council, Dublin) stated that in Ireland very little was 
known of inoculation. He could not believe in what he had heard of it, if he 
simply took the matter by reasoning. It was found that when outbreaks of 
Pleuro-pneumonia did take place on new places, there were cases of en- 
cysted lung and liquefaction, and it was generally found, on careful examina- 
tion, that there was rupture of the encysted portion. He had also observed 
—which to him was rather an argument against inoculation—in making Zost- 
mortem examinations of lungs, instances where there was encysted lung; an 
old case in the left lung, say, while in the right lung there was a totally new 
attack of Pleuro, and that in an active state; while the encysted lung had 
been in that state for from three to five or six, or probably more, months 
He felt he could not get over that ; and until it were explained he would be 
very slow indeed to recommend inoculation in any herd at all. (Applause.) 

Prof. WILLIAMS said it was unfair to quote the spread of the disease in a 
district where inoculation was practised, without comparing that district with 
another district. Nearly all the cattle in Edinburgh were brought there 
from other parts, and if they suppressed the disease by inoculation, or by 
any other method, they were never safe from a fresh outbreak being brought 
from a distance. They could draw a wide difference between a district 
which produced its own cattle, and a district which bought its own cattle. 
He then referred to the experiments recently conducted in Holland, France, 
and Germany. He could not help feeling surprised at the bad results which 
had been obtained. In some places all the cattle experimented upon had 
died from Septiczemia, or badly-performed operations. The experience of 
this country had been quite different, very few deaths having occurred ; and 
he had come to the conclusion that inoculation assisted the eradication of 
the disease ; and that it was perfectly safe to introduce healthy cattle into a 
herd on which it had been performed. He suggested that an experiment 
should be made at the public expense, because the concensus of opinion was 
in favour of it. The experiment had only to be tried, and it would satisfy 
the dubiety which existed on the point. No doubt the stamping-out process 
was an expensive one, and he reiterated they should suggest to the country 
the desirability of inoculation being attempted at the expense of the Govern- 
ment. It was a great scientific question, and they, as scientific men, should 
treat it as such. (Applause.) 

Mr. Roginson, jun. (Greenock) said he was sorry he could not give them 
any definite opinion of his own regarding inoculation, because he had never 
had an opportunity of conducting the operation himself. Continental inocu- 
lations were not at all to be depended upon. They were not at liberty to 
contradict Mr. Rutherford’s opinions, because that gentleman’s experience had 
been much wider and much larger than their own in the veterinary world; 
and with regard to the disease, Mr. Rutherford must have had abundant 
proof to his mind when he gave the opinion that he did. He had stated that 
where there had been encysted lungs in the stock, and where inoculated 
animals had not taken the disease, it showed at once the process was a 
proper one, and the fact that these new animals had not become infected was 
quite sufficient to his mind that inoculation had kept them clear from the 
the disease. (Applause.) 

Mr. SprREULL (Dundee) said that he had inoculated in 500 cases, and in all 
these there had not been one fatal. (Applause.) Indeed, the complaint 
entirely ceased from the moment inoculation took place. The process of 
inoculation he adopted was that propounded by Mr. Rutherford, of Edinburgh. 
He believed strongly in inoculation, and thought that it should be adopted 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Simcocks (Drogheda) said that at the time to which Mr. Hedley had 
referred, hundreds of cattle had been slaughtered, and those poor animals 
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were no more affected with Pleuro-pneumonia than he was himself. However’ 
he maintained that it would be highly dangerous that animals which had 
been exposed to the disease should be permitted to associate with healthy 
animals. Twenty years ago he thought he could diagnose with certainty, but 
now he was certain that he could not. (A laugh, and hear, hear.) He was 
the only man who had introduced inoculation into his district ; and though 
it was not attended with success, yet so much good had resulted from it 
that he was determined to put it in force again. Dublin dairies were so dirty 
that an animal could not exist in them—(a laugh)—and he suggested that 
every animal in them should be compulsorily inoculated. (Applause.) Yes! 
and after being stamped on the hoof and horns, they should be fattened and 
sent to the slaughter-house. (Applause.) 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Anderson, jun.) said that for years he was sceptical 
on this subject, but now he was a complete convert to the inoculation theory, 
having practised it with success in the county of Lanark. (Applause.) 
{ndeed, he was sorry that he did not before see the value of the operation, 
because he could have saved hundreds of cows in his district. 

Professor McCFADYEAN and Mr. THOMPSON also took part in the discussion. 

On the motion of Professor WALLEY, a hearty vote of thanks was awarded 
Professor McCall for his valuable paper. 


The annual dinner of the Societies afterwards took place. Mr. Anderson, 
jun., presided. Professor Williams officiated as croupier. The customary 
loyal and other toasts having been given, 

Mr. SpREULL proposed “The Council of the R.C.V.S.,” and Professor 
WALLEY responded. 

Mr. GREAVES gave the toast of “ The Scottish Veterinary Societies,” and 
in doing so referred to the good work which the organisation was doing. He 
said he never attended a meeting without carrying away with him some 
valuable knowledge which he was able to use in his daily practice. 

The other toasts were ‘The Board of Examiners,” proposed by Mr. 
M‘Intosu, and “ The Veterinary College,” by Mr. CUNNINGHAM. 

J. MAcQuEEN, Secretary. 


ARMY VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


A MEETING of the above Association was held in the Lecture Theatre of the 
Army Veterinary School at Aldershot on the 21st January, 1887, when the 
following officers of the Department were present :— Dr. G. Fleming, Messrs. 
Lambert, Walters, Hinge, Thomson, Duck, Poyser, Berne, Jones, Whitfield, 
Longhurst, Spooner, Anderson, F. Smith, Hagger, Kellick, Savage, F. Ray- 
mond, Caldecot, Bennett, R. W. Raymond, Sharpe, and Mr. Mayers, late 
Royal Engineers. 

‘Previous to the meeting the Association and guests sat down to luncheon 
at the Imperial Hotel, and afterwards adjourned to the Army Veterinary 
School, where the following paper was read ‘by Mr. Duck, 


On THE WORKING OF THE ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT IN THE 
FIELD. 


GENTLEMEN,—The Veterinary Department on Active Service is the subject 
for discussion this afternoon. It is a large subject—so large that it has been 
impossible to compress it into one paper. It is therefore, if I may use the 
term, an introductory chapter, to be followed by others, should suitable op- 
portunities occur, and should you deem them of sufficient interest. 

1st.—On the veterinary organisation of an army corps and of the lines of 
communication. 
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2nd.—On the grains and grasses in ordinary use in South Africa, India, 
Egypt, and in Southern Europe. Also on the best method of utilising stand- 
ing crops in an enemy’s country. 

3rd.—On the ordinary diseases of animals used in an army—horses, mu’2s, 
donkeys, bullocks, camels, and elephants. 

4th.—On sanitation in the field. 

At the present time Europe is bristling with arms; all continental nations 
are preparing, and it behoves us to be ready. Never, gentlemen, have we 
been, as a department, so well prepared. 

Remount Depét—tn all future wars there should be a remount depdt of 
more or less magnitude, according to circumstances, for the purchase of 
animals, or as a source of supply for an army in the field. 

From this depot young and old animals should be excluded, as not being 
fit for the severe and the continuous exertions required in modern warfare. 

I take it that no animals should be purchased until they have full mouths— 
z.é., until they have arrived at maturity. For the horse and mule, this would 
be about six years ; for the camel about seven years; for the ox, about four 
years. There is an objection to the purchase of stallions, on account of the 
trouble of looking after them, and of mares, as they may be in foal, and con- 
sequently inefficient, when an emergency arises. 

The buying of unbroken horses and of horses with old saddle-galls is 
objectionable. 

To obviate the danger of a stampede amongst a large number of horses 
hastily collected, it is advisable to have enclosures made, the fences to be 
suitable to the locality—stone walls, rod walls, banks, or bushes—each 
enclosure to contain, say, 100 animals, with space sufficient for change of 
lines, on sanitary grounds. 

In the Bechuanaland Expedition all horses were marked with the letters 
“R. D.”—Remount Depot—on one hind foot, and with a general number on 
the other hind foot. These numbers were carefully kept up, and at the ter- 
mination of the expedition every horse was accounted for. 

It is of importance to have a well-organised depot at the commencement. 
Branding irons, being difficult to procure locally, should be provided from 
home. In Africa all horses were branded on the near hip with the broad 
arrow, the blades of which were half an inch in breadth by two and-a-half 
inches in length. 

Special books are necessary, such as “ War Office Book,” Nos. 269-270, 
books of admission into and issue from the Remount Depot. 

A veterinary surgeon selected to assist a purchasing officer should have 
an intuitive knowledge of conformation, not only for troopers, but also for 
draught and pack animals. 

A good plan of being able to identify government animals lost, stolen, or 
strayed, is to make a deep cross, cut in the hair at the root of the tail. This 
is a very conspicuous mark. 

In the “ Regulations for the organisation of the line of communication of an 
army in the field ” (issued with Army circulars of June Ist, 1878), the scale for 
the veterinary department is as follows, supposing there to be two Army 
Corps in the field :— 

1 P.V.S. attached to head-quarters. 

1 1.V.S. to each Army Corps. 

’ “we 1 L.V.S. to the Inspector-General of the lines of communication, etc. 
Forthe Remount Depot atthe base, calculated for 500 horses,there would be— 
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For the Advanced Depot, calculated for 250 horses— 
Veterinary surgeons. . 
Farrier major. . 

This organisation is on a liberal scale, and, if carried out, would be a 
measure of sound economy. 

In these regulations it is intended that the Remount Depots would become, 
according to circumstances, available for the reception of sick and lame 
horses from the front. I do not hold with this arrangement, for the reason 
that sick horses should always be separated from the healthy, for better con- 
trol and more suitable management. The mixture of sick and healthy is a 
most insanitary proceeding, and fraught with danger. 

Watering.—The early morning watering of horses and mules on the line 
of march is not necessary. Much time is wasted, and little water consumed, 
after a cold or a wet night. 

For the horse and mule, watering twice a day would be sufficient, excepting 
under peculiar circumstances—as extreme heat. 

For draught bullocks, oncea day is sufficient in winter, and twice insummer. 

For the camel, once a day. 

In South Africa, where the water supply was obtained from a well, there 
was an arrangement of half barrels connecting with each other, and raised 
ona paved ground. Inthis case a guard is necessary as a precaution against 
contagious and infectious diseases from outside horses, and to warn off 
animals with nasal Cischarges. 

These tubs from time to time require washing out and cleaning. 

Grooming.—WV hen horses are exposed day and night in open lines, I consider 
grooming once a day to be sufficient. Manes and tails to be well cleaned. 

Repeated grooming renders the skin very sensitive, and removes too much of 
the natural sebaccous secretion thatassists to protect the animal fromexposure. 

Wisping is very refreshing to an exhausted animal. 

Picketing —No wooden picketing pegs stand wear andtear. After repeated 
trials in Africa the iron peg, as represented here, was found to 
answer best. 

You will observe that the neck of the peg is not weakened 
by a hole through it, that there is metal enough at the head to 
stand much hammering, that the ring is attached to the peg by a 
link to the collar welded round the neck. 

The peg is driven flush with the ground, thus avoiding those 
severe wounds from an animal lying on the peg head. The link 
of chain prevents a direct pull, and the arrangement is so simple 
that any farrier can repair them or make new ones when required. 
In light sandy soils where these pegs do not grip, a buried stove 
brick or railway sleeper will afford secure hold. 

I recommend the ground picketing rope as being the simplest and strongest. 

Picketing Ring.—For patrol duty this ring* might become very serviceable. 
From twelve to fourteen horses can be attached; the cross-bar prevents 

the head-ropes working round, the horses steady each other 
and cannot stray. When the picketing rope is taken up in 
the morning and packed in the waggon, this ring would be 
very useful for temporarily attaching horses, until they 
march off. 

For small numbers of horses, say four to six, a stirrup 

iron answers very well. 
From the peculiar conformation of a horse's hock, from 
* This is a simple ring cf iron six inches in diameter, with a piece across its centre. 
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the amount of white fibrous tissue in the muscles at the posterior part of the 
arm, and from cheek ligaments, horses can stand and rest for a long time 
without injury. It is, therefore, not necessary for horses to be so picketed 
every night as to allow them to lie down. 

In using the ground picketing rope, care should be taken that the head rope 
is short enough to prevent the horse getting the hind foot entangled. From 
neglect of this precaution serious injuries often result. They should be tied 
short, z.¢., there should be no play of rope between the horse’s head andt he 
picketing line. 

Heel Ropes.—Heel ropes are at first necessary, but they can soon be with 
safety dispensed with, as in service, horses become quieter and more tract- 
able. Instance :—During the Boer War of 1881, Gen. Wood ordered them to 
be done away with in the Field Company, R.E. The officer commanding 
contemplated with dismay serious injuries and perhaps broken legs—none 
occurred. 

In the 6th Dragoons, in Africa, heel ropes were soon discarded, and were 
never afterwards used. This regiment was mounted on English horses. 

Blankets.—The use of blankets I look upon entirely as a matter of trans- 
port. There can be no doubt that in winter they are most useful, but horses 
do not suffer to the extent many people imagine, when from stress of circum- 
stances they are discontinued. 

For sick depots they would be necessary. : 

Foods.—This subject is an important and a large one; as it would require 
a special paper I now only propose to give you the result of a trial of four 
different kinds that took place in Aldershot last drill season. 

Four troops of the 1st Royal Dragoons were selected for the experimental 
trial, and were throughout carefully watched by an influential board of 
officers. 

The foods for trial were 

Ist. Goode’s Food. 

2nd. Compressed Cake. 

3rd. Hay Cake and Grain Cake. 
4th. The ordinary Field Ration. 

One troop was exclusively fed upon each food for three months. The 
object was to ascertain which food was the most suitable for active service, 
as to digestibility, nutritive properties, and facilities for transport. ; 

All these foods were carefully analysed by V.S. Smith, of the Veterinary 
School. His chemical analysis, as to the value of the foods, completely agreed 
with the practical observations of the board of officers, viz., that Goode’s food 
showed the highest percentage of feeding properties, and was most digest- 
ible. It was also the most suitable for transport. 

The composition was as follows :— j 

30 per cent. desiccated food (prepared and dried lentils). 
30 per cent. oats. 
40 per cent. cut hay. 

I believe this is the first instance in which scientific analysis has been 
carried out in our own department, and the general officer superintending the 
experiment expressed to me his appreciation of its value. 

Local Handbook.—A \ocal handbook should be a useful reference and 
guide containing the following information. 

Ist. The nature of the climate. 

2nd. The different varieties of grains and grasses (mentioning if any are of 
a poisonous nature; for instance the “Tuef” of Africa, the Etipa, Afghan- 
istan). 

3rd. The seasons. 

4th The quality of the water. 
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5th. The disposition of the natives. 

6th. Extracts from Regulations bearing upon the department on service. 

Would not an “ Intelligence” branch for our department be most useful 
for the above and for many other purposes? For instance, should not the 
future remount supply for our army be controlled by selected members of 
our department, and not left to combatant officers whose main qualification 
is a deep knowledge of turf matters, or who have won a steeple-chase. 

Diary Official.—An official diary, well kept up, is useful to all departmental 
officers. It should be brief and concise, contain no unnecessary detail, and 
for departmental matters only. 

The diary for the day should be made up in the evening. It will often 
rove a help to one’s memory, and may be valuable in possible cases of 
tiction arising from misunderstanding. 

Shoes and Nails.—The old style of shoeing in the army is dying. The new 
pattern shoes and nails are so well made, and of such a number of sizes, as 
to meet all requirements, excepting perhaps those of the heavier draught 
horses. The light cavalry regiments of the Bechuanaland Field Force were 
entirely shod with these shoes, and with complete satisfaction. For 
— requiring special shoes, the new ones can be worked as easily as 
the old. 

Of their utility for service there can be no question. Still field forges for 
artillery and transport will be required for other purposes than shoeing, also 
the farriers and shoeing-smiths of these corps will require special training as 
jobbing smiths. A point to be attended to is that the shoes and nails 
supplied to corps should be of suitable size. This appears a simple 
matter, but its neglect often causes serious inconvenience. Instance, in 
Bechuanaland, a supply of pony shoes was sent to the 6th Dragoons. 

farriers.—Thanks to the Principal Veterinary Surgeon, I believe there will 
be, or is, a new organisation offarriers and shoeing-smiths, by which a larger 
number will be available, and more at the disposal of the veterinary surgeon. 
The idea is that all men that have passed the Aldershot Veterinary School 
would be available as a temporary veterinary staff, leaving in regiments the 
farrier-major and the men instructed in cold-shoeing. For rations, clothing, 
etc., the veterinary staff would be attached to the nearest trcops, and their 
duties be carried on under the veterinary surgeon. 

This organisation will do away with the anomaly of an educated profes- 
sional officer, being rendered almost useless for want of the necessary trained 
assistants. This, with a servant, allowed to be taken by the veterinary 
surgeon from home, places us in a stronger and better position, by giving us 
more time for our proper duties. 

Inspection of Slaughter, Cattle,and SheepP—For convenience and economy 
of transport, cattle and sheep are often driven in mobs with troops, and 
before issue, as rations, are inspected by a medical officer. Now I hold it 
unreasonable to expect the medical officer can have the practical daily 
acquaintance with animals to determine their health and fitness for slaughter. 
From his previous training and experience, the veterinary surgeon is surely 
more competent for this duty. Allow me to quote an instance. During the 
Boer War in 1881, the medical sanitary officer of the Newcastle Field Force 
condemned the rations of mutton on account of supposed Tuberculosis. He 
had made a careful examination of the carcases, and found in the intestinal 
walls a number of small nodules simulating this disease. These nodules 
were found in nearly all the carcases, and the contractor stated that all, or 
nearly all, the sheep in Natal were similarly affected. 

As this was a serious matter, the chief officer of the commissariat sent for 
me, as I was then local inspecting veterinary surgeon. <A Veterinary Board 
was convened ; we went into the matter very fully, and reported that the 
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intestinal lesions were local—not constitutional, and that the mutton was fit 
for issue. 

The ration of mutton was continued, and I never heard of any ill effects. 

These nodules were, in all probability, encysted parasites, and local to the 
intestines. I should state that no microscope was available. 

Veterinary Medicines.—The veterinary field chests are useful, but they are 
difficult to carry about, are bulky, and contain many medicines that are only 
rarely used. They would be very useful for stationary depéts, but for other 
purposes I would suggest a wicker or leather case, for convenience of trans- 
port, and that the drugs should be, as nearly as possible, limited to what can 
be carried in a dry form—Example: Ammonia carb. in lieu of spirits, Pulv. 
opii in place of the tincture. As inconvenience often results from labels 
becoming detached and lost, I would suggest that all bottles and canisters be 
engraved instead of being labelled. 

It would save time if some of the more common applications were made 
up ready for use. 

Iam not an advocate of the prodigal administration of medicines. I have 
noticed that many excellent and experienced practitioners use less medicines 
than young men, and that the spendthrift in drugs is the partially-instructed 
farrier. 

I have often asked myself the question why medicines were provided by 
our own department and “stores” by the Ordnance? For a time in 
Bechuanaland we had abundance of drugs and nostores. This might happen 

ain. i 
“erield companies would prove of value in many instances, especially in the 
sudden moves of small bodies of mounted troops. 

A few cases of farriers’ medicines would be very handy for small stations, 
etc. 

In the Zulu War Veterinary Surgeon Glover made up some very useful and 
portable cases of medicines, packed in empty spirit boxes, of which there 
are numbers in Natal; the medicines were weighed out ready for use, and 
every package of twelve enclosed in waterproof paper. Each box contained 
a ys for 100 animals for three months. 

Sick Depéts.—\ have previously explained why these depots should be 
separate and distinct. They would be of two kinds, temporary and per- 
manent—the permanent at convenient central places on the lines of com- 
munication, the temporary close to the field army, for the purpose of relieving 
regiments and batteries of the care of animals not likely to be of immediate 
use. 

Organisation of Sick Depots.—To arrive at this I have taken the strength 
of each army corps to be 12,849 horses, vide Army Circular of December Ist, 
1887. There would most probably be three per cent of serious cases, giving 
a total of about 400 severe cases. Of this number I00 would require to be 
treated at the depot. Therefore I calculate each depot to accommodate 100 
sick and lame. 

Staf—I would suggest a senior veterinary surgeon be placed in charge 
with a junior assistant. 


This staff is on a liberal scale, calculated to allow for a sudden increase of 


patients. 

A competent clerk would be necessary, to keep up the issue and admission 
books (War Office books, Nos. 267, 268), also to take charge of “stores,” 
equipments, etc., and to assist generally. 
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These depots would require to be capable of great expansion, to meet the 
exigencies of warfare, and to accommodate sick transport animals in the line 
of communication. This expansion of depéts should receive the careful 
attention of the Inspecting Veterinary Surgeon. 

Would it not be advisable to have a parchment descriptive label attached 
to the head collar of each animal sent to the depét, giving date and nature of 
injury ? 

The number of transport animals on the lines of communication would be 
quite an unknown quantity, and they might assume enormous proportions. 

As instances, I quote the following from Col. Furse’s book on military 
transport— 


Abyssinian War 28,835 transport animals. 
Zulu War of 1879 re ns i 14,283 oxen. 
Russian expedition to Kiva of 1873 .. 19,200 camels. 
Grant's campaign of 1864 in Virginia. . 25,800 harness mules. 
1,670 harness horses. 


Each German army corps has 500 provision waggons drawn by 1,400 
horses. 

The annexed plan will probably make the organisation clearer to you. 

The sea is taken to be the Black Sea—the port, Varna. 

At the base there is the main remount depdét for 500 horses; on the other side, 
the sick depdt, for the purpose of receiving animals injured on the voyage, 
etc. 

At the railroad terminus there is the Advanced Remount Depét for 250 
horses on one side, on the other a permanent Sick Depét for 100 animals. 
This depé6t might become a most important one, and should therefore be 
capable of great expansion. 

ou will note that the Sick and Remount depots are well separated. 

For illustration, the line of rail is fifty miles, the continuing road up to the 
two army corps is twenty-five miles. 

In the rear of each army corps there is the temporary or emergency depdt, 
for 100 animals. Supposing there to have been a successful engagement and 
the two army corps to move forward, the temporary sick depéts would con- 
verge on to the road, and, after transferring their charges to a permanent 
depét, would advance with either army corps. This would take place under 
the supervision of the inspecting veterinary surgeon of the lines of commu- 
nication. 

Sick depédts should be formed in anticipation; we should not wait until 
the number of sick has absolutely necessitated their use. You may take for 
granted that they will be required, and at an early stage. 

The great object of these depéts would be to return animals as quickly as 
possible to duty, and this can only be done bya competent staff. If the staff 
be insufficient, our patients. would not receive proper care, and the depét 
might become a useless encumbrance, possibly a hot-bed of disease. 

On active service fighting men as grooms can ill be spared. We might 
have to obtain natives to work under the farriers. 

It may seem harsh and unprofessional to say that no depéts should be 
encumbered with animals not likely to make speedy recovery, certainly not 
the temporary ones. You have to consider the daily cost of feeding, the 
severity of the injury or of the illness, the probable length of time before the 
animal can be returned to duty. The passing backwards to the permanent 
depéts of badly injured or very sick animals is often injudicious. They 
must carry themselves, they require attendants and daily feeding, and their 
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condition would be further reduced. You must also bear in mind that 
animals in a bad state of health are more prone to contract any prevalent 
disease. Having well weighed all these considerations, it may, in the 
interests of the service, often be sound policy to recommend the destruction 
of bad cases. This would be a point for the Inspecting Veterinary Surgeon 
to decide, in consultation with the executive veterinary surgeon. 

The life of a human being is — every consideration, that of a horse is 
a matter of expediency or offs 

Trains.—Trains, whenever a would of course be fully utilised, and 
serious cases might with advantage be carried to the base, cases that other- 
wise would be destroyed. 

Veterinary Duties.—On active service, the time of the veterinary surgeon 
is fully employed in the lines, etc., and for this reason I hold that his clerical 
work should be as much as possible reduced. A register of sick and lame is 
necessary, also a correct monthly return. Remember that on service the post 
is often irregular and slow, consequently inaccurate returns become a serious 
inconvenience. Daily reports worry and annoy a man, and keep him away 
from his proper duty, viz., amongst the animals in his charge. After a day’s 
work under a roasting sun, or after a long wet march, to be called upon to sit 
on the ground and write a report would try the equanimity of a philosopher. 

It often happens that when horses are calied upon to do the greatest work 
the supply of food becomes reduced. Severe and continuous work on 
reduced rations will tell on all animals, predisposing them to external and 
internal diseases, especially to Sore Backs. As this subject has been lately 
dwelt upon by Veterinary-Surgeon Smith, I will confine al to the follow- 
ing. An excellent custom is to examine all the numbdahs as soon as the 
saddles are removed; if there is any stain, prompt action is required. The 
duty of the veterinary surgeon is, not only to point out what ought to be done, 
but to sce that it is done, viz., to try on the saddle after the alteration has been 
made. He should afford every assistance to troop officers. 

Girth Galls.—\ would recommend a plan of Veterinary-Surgeon Smith’s 
for keeping the girth in position. He passes the surcingle through the pos- 
terior part of the saddle, and attaches it to the girths by a small strap. 
Saddle Galls, Girth Galls, Cracked Heels, and many other things require a 
constant preventive care. Cattle, if worked much in wet weather, are apt 
to gall under the yoke. 

In the treatment of large open wounds, wood wool wadding is most use- 
ful. It absorbs discharges, is an ‘“oré and readily adheres, forming 
good protection to exposed surfaces. We should have an ample supply. 

Saddles.—A perfect military saddle has yet to be invented. Several pat- 
terns have lately been tried, and many people consider they are not an 
improvement on the old wooden Hussar saddle. 

Blankets v. Numbdahs—A cross between these, if obtainable, would be a 
benefit. The numbdah is hard, does not adapt itself to a horse losing condition. 
The blanket is of great use, but is not perfect. In Bechuanaland, blankets 
were used by one regiment, but they are apt to work back and drop on the 
ground. I have myself picked up blankets that had been lost by men doing 
“despatch duty” at night. 

Burial Grounds.—As soon as possible, it is advisable to select a suitable 
place for burying carcases. Nothing can look worse and be more insanitary 
than carcases dotted along the roadside and left to putrefy. Where fuel is 
obtainable field cremation may be practised in special cases. 

Diseases.—This paper has grown to such dimensions that I shall very 
briefly remark upon Glanders, Skin diseases, Contagious Pleuro-pneumonia. 

Glanders.—I think we are all agreed upon what is to be done here, 
I quote the following circumstance that happened at Mafeking, in Bechuana- 
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land, as illustrating the necessity for systematic inspections. A case of 
Glanders was reported at a station some fifty miles off; this led to a careful 
examination of all horses and mules. Amongst a troop of supposed healthy 
horses a bad case was found. This troop was a small one and was usually 
employed on outside duty, very seldom coming under veterinary supervision. 

When Glanders is reported, half-hearted measures are next to useless, 
decisive action is required. At the outset the disease may be stamped out ; 
if permitted to take root and spread, this becomes well nigh impossible. If 
you do not stamp it out, you will have a never-failing source of worry and a 
largely increased mortality. 

I do not like keeping doubtful cases under observation for more than a few 
days. Asa rule, these cases are bad-thriving, profitless horses, not worth 
the risk of keeping. On service, all officers in charge of horses and mules, 
should, as soon as possible, report to the veterinary surgeon any cases of Nasal 
discharge. 

In the field, all horses are fed from nosebags, and it would seem an obvious 
precaution not to change these nosebags from horse to horse, but it is difficult 
to carry out, as after stables, men feed their horses, then leave, and the stable 
orderly removes the nosebags and puts them ina general heap. The nose- 
bags at present used are most wasteful in corn. There is room for much 
improvement. 

(To be continued.) 


VETERINARY INSPECTORS’ MEETING. 


A MEETING of Veterinary Inspectors for the West Riding of Yorkshire was 
held on the 9th November, 1886, at the Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, to consider the 
reduced scale of fees adopted by the Local Authority for the West Riding, 
under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts. 

Present :—Mr. Benjamin Smith (Barnsley), who was elected Chairman ; 
Messrs. Faulkner (South Melford), Bale (Otley), Anderton (Skipton), P. M. 
Walker (Halifax), Broughton (Leeds), Stones (Rotherham), Pollard (Wake- 
field), Carter (Keighley), Campsall (Rotherham), and Toope (Knaresborough). 

Letters of apology and regret at inability to attend were received from 
Messrs. B. Cartledge (Sheffield), Schofield (Pontefract), J. F. Day (York), 
Warton (Thorpe Arch), Simpson (Ripon), Wright (Askam Bryan), Hart 
(Oldham), F. Meek (Pateley Bridge), J. M. Axe (Doncaster), and Scriven 
(Aberford). These gentlemen wrote unqualified disapproval of the new scale, 
and considered the veterinary profession had received severe treatment at the 
hands of the authorities. 

Mr. ToopE, after reading the correspondence, etc., opened the proceedings 
by comparing the old scale, which allowed Ios. 6d. for each opinion, and 
mileage at the rate of 3d. per mile out and in, and the new one at present 
enforced, which he characterized as unjust, especially as it affected prac- 
titioners in thinly-populated agricultural districts very considerably. The 
scale complained of was quoted as follows :— a 

s. d. 

“ For the first visit on any one day nd ee we .. Io 6 
For the second or other visit on any one day, if on the same 

round as the first .. 5 0 

If not on the same round 6 


“ The above to include travelling expenses and mileage for any distance not 
exceeding five miles. 
‘*Mileage ’ for each mile beyond the first five miles, per mile one way, 6d. 
“ Mileage to be reckoned by the nearest route.” 
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He had found, by comparing these scales with those adopted in other 
counties, that, even with the old scale, we were miserably paid, and rather 
than a retrograde step being taken, we were entitled to advance. The new 
scale required us to sanction the adoption of a non-professional fee for our 
services, as we had now to make a ten mile journey with our opinion for half 
a guinea. This he considered unjustifiable. 

Mr. Geo. W. CaRTER could not understand what had induced the authori- 
ties to make the reduction, especially of the mileage. Had some of the 
inspectors been in the habit of charging separate mileage for each case they 
had visited on the same round? Even in thus doing, he considered we were 
within our right. Did we not charge our private clients in that manner? He 
considered the alteration unjust and uncalled for, and strongly advocated a 
return to the old scale, which, he felt, would be accomplished by a deputation 
from the meeting representing our case to the authorities. 

Mr. FAULKNER condemned the system of charging mileage in the way Mr. 
Carter had indicated, if such had"been practised. He only charged mileage 
once when he had visited many cases in one district in any one day, but he 
believed himself entitled to tos. 6d. for his opinion in each case. Our 
opinion was not always sought. Many cases undoubtedly came under the 
notice of the Police-Superintendent, and only when that official was in doubt 
did he call upon us to decide upon the true nature of the disease. We were 
not furthering our own interests by educating these gentlemen in the diag- 
nosis of disease, which knowledge they could use against us subsequently. 

The CuHairMAN (Mr. Benj. Smith) fully agreed with much Mr. Faulkner 
had said. Regarding the mileage question, all present concurred with Mr. 
Faulkner, so that he failed to see that the authorities could lay particular 
stress on that, even if in exceptional cases double mileage had been charged, 
as Mr. Carter had indicated. Formerly he had charged insufficient. For 
a long time he had only charged tos, 6d. for any number of opinions 
expressed when on one round. This he thought unfair, and at the time 
sought information from the inspectors at the Yorkshire Veterinary Medical 
meetings, who put him right in the matter. Since then he had the 
customary fee in each case, which he considered anything but an extravagant 
fee, considering the risk and unpleasant duties often connected with veterinary 
inspections. 

Mr. PARLANE WALKER contended that as the original scale expressly 
stated that 10s. 6d. was the fee in each case, he was entitled to it, and had 
always charged it. It was only a fair remuneration, considering the risks we 
take. We were not always called in, and when our services were necessary 
many superintendents did not study our convenience in the least. It was a 
matter of ‘Come at once” with them. Under such circumstances surely our 
opinions were of more value than 5s. He felt sorry there had not been 
uniformity in the charges, and he felt sure the new scale had suggested itself 
to the authorities when they saw that one or two had worked for next to 
nothing, probably from ignorance of what were their just fees. This, how- 
ever, did not justify the authorities in doing as they had done. 

Was this not unjust and ridiculous? Such a journey as he had instanced 
would take up three to four hours of a veterinary surgeon's time, and pre- 
suming he was obliged to hire, after paying five or six shillings for the horse 
and trap and one shilling to the driver, he would have 4s. 6d. or 5s. 6d. as the 
value of our time, and opinion. Or instance another journey that he had 
frequently taken, a distance of twenty miles from home, accessible only by 
road; private clients would pay 25s. for such, whereas according to scale, 
18s. would be all he should be entitled to, opinion included. A telegraph 
messenger for that distance received 20s. Surely his time was of more value 
than a telegraph messenger’s. In other districts the value of a veterinary 
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surgeon’s time was recognised and paid for. Frequently, too, our duties as 
inspectors prevented people from employing us when they knew contagious 
diseases were rife, and occasionally giving evidence against defaulters led to 
further loss. It seemed to him the thin edge of the wedge, inserted to knock 
the recognised fee of half-a-guinea on the head, and unless we resented the 
present injustice, the authorities would try to further reduce us. He felt 
very strongly on the matter, and considered it a matter which concerned the 
profession at large, and should be dealt with accordingly. 

Mr. POLLARD condemned the scheme as unjust, our opinion being quite 
as valuable as heretofore. He fully endorsed Mr. Anderton’s opinion that it 
would be folly to tamely accept the scale without most strenuously opposing 
it. 

Mr. BrouGuHToN had long thought police inspectors were proportionately 
better paid than ourselves, seeing that their presence was not always neces- 
sary—their sole duty being to see the law enforced. They had no private 
clients to offend, and could lose nothing in consequence of having no risks. 

Mr. BALE heard with regret that the charges lacked uniformity, and 
thought this must have influenced the minds of the Committee. He had 
always charged Ios. 6d. for each inspection. Why had not the authorities 
complained to those who had not followed the general rule? If Mr. Carter 
would put his suggestion in the form of a motion he would be glad to second 
it. 

Mr. CamPSALt said that, supposing he had to hire a horse and trap in his 
district to go seven miles out and in, he should have to pay at least 7s. 6d. 
for it, and Is. to the driver, whose presence was an insurance against acci- 
dent. Accordingly 3s. would be left him as the value of his time and 
services. Supposing we did not hire, our own horse’s keep, wear and tear, 
etc., must be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Stones also pointed out the unfairness of the new scale to practi- 
tioners in country districts. 

Mr. CARTER then proposed that a deputation be appointed to wait upon the 
Local Authority, to represent to them the injustice of the new scale of fees 
and allowances recently enforced. 

Mr. BALE seconded the resolution, which was carried unanimously. 

The deputation appointed consists of Mr. Benjamin Smith, Mr. Benjamin 
Cartledge, Mr. J. M. Axe, Mr. W. G. Schofield, Mr. George Carter, Mr. Theo. 
Toope. 

Mr. Toope drew attention to the many advantages that would arise out of 
a meeting of veterinary inspectors being held annually, Subjects of special 
interest to them abounded, which were not at all times duly appreciated at 
our Veterinary Medical meetings, for the reason that many members were 
not inspectors. Union was the one thing necessary. He then proposed 
that a meeting be held annually, with a view to benefit veterinary inspectors 
and veterinary inspection. 

Mr. PARLANE WALKER had the greatest pleasure in seconding the motion. 
Such meetings had long been necessary, and much practical good could be 
done by such a movement. Supported by Messrs. Bale and Carter, and 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Toore undertook the work of forming the new society, and with votes 
of thanks to the Chairman and Provisional Secretary, the business concluded. 

The deputation appointed (excepting Mr. Carter, who was unable to be 
present) met the Local Authority in Wakefield, on the 15th December last, 
Benjamin Cartledge, Esq., acting as spokesman for them. After much dis- 
cussion, the Chairman, J. Dent Dent, Esq., informed them that the Committee 
had considered the matter, and had decided to alter the scale regarding the 
mileage, which scale now runs as follows— 
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s. d. 
“For the first visit any one day ron 10 6 
For the second and every a visit on any ‘one day, if on 
the same round as the first rom 5 
 Ifnot onthe same round _.., 10 6 
Mileage beyond the first five miles, for each mile per 
mile one way ese eee Io 


Mr. CARTLEDGE thanked the and the thier. 
TueEo. C, Toore. 


THE EXAMINATIONS OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY 
SURGEONS IN SCOTLAND. 
At meetings of the Scottish section of the Board of Examiners, held in Edin- 
burgh, on and between January 13th and 18th, the following gentlemen passed 
their inal Examination, and were admitted members of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons :— 
Dick Veterinary College. 
Mr. A. E. Paley ... wind on Middlesboro. 
» J.Carruthers... Wigton, Cumberland. 
H. Potts ... Newcastle. 


New Veterinary College. 


Mr. F. Wormald ... ees eis Stockport. 
» J.P. Bell Haltwhistle, Northumberland. 


»  H. Newsome... Bradford. 

» Hz. Clark ose Bolton. 

as J. Ogden ... Oldham. 

” A. Higgs ... «.. Oswestry. 

» J. McCauley .. Carlisle. 

College. 

Mr. S. G. Howard oi +s Glasgow. 

» J. Caldwell ... Stranraer. 

J.C. Thompson Londonderry. 
J. M. Crawford Ayr. 

» Hill Islay, Argyle. 
H. Farquhar ... Kilmarnock. 


The following gentlemen passed their Second Examination :— 
Dick Veterinary College. 


Mr. A. Bennett. Mr. J. R. Farrar. 
New Veterinary College. 
Mr. D. J. Jones. Mr. F. W. Schofield. 


The following gentlemen passed their First Examination :— 
Dick Veterinary College. 


Mr. J. R. Jones. Mr. J. Walker. 
» J. O'Donoghue. » J. Lyons. 
» W.G. Barnes. » A. Johnstone. 
» G. Henderson. » C.J. Deathe. 


» J. Thompson. 


Royal Agricultural Society. 


New Veterinary College. 


Mr. T. A. Palfrey Mr. E. R. Tattersall. 
» J. P. Isherwood (G. C.) » Hz. Love. 
Glasgow Veterinary College. 
Mr. H. Ross Mr. R. Crawford. 
» M. i Stevenson (V. G. C.). » B. McKay. 
» R. Robertson. 


Those marked G. C. passed with great credit. 
Those marked V. G. C. passed with very great credit. 


R. RUTHERFORD, F.R.C.V.S., 
Secretary, Board of Examiners. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 
FELLOWSHIP EXAMINATION. 


AN examination for the above degree was held in London, on pone 28th, 
when the following gentlemen were admitted Fellows of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons :— 


Nicholson Almond, Esq... is ia Ongar, Essex. 
David McGill, Esq. Camberwell. 
John C. James, Esq. Thornbury, Gloucester. 
A. Gosling, Esq. .. London. 
. A. Rumboll, Esq. Bristol. 
Charles Allen, Esq. Dublin. 
William South, Esq... ie London. 


W. HILL, Secretary. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


At the monthly meeting, held on February 2nd, Sir JouN TioRoLp stated 
that he had been elected Chairman. The following letter had been received 
from the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons :— 


“ Royal Agricultural Society's Prizes. 


“Dear Sir,—The Examiners on the diseases of animals of the farm, other 
than the horse, consider that, of students from the Royal Veterinary College, 
who have obtained the diploma of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
at the examinations held in London in April, July, and Christmas, 1886, the 
following two passed the best examination, and are therefore recommended 
for your honourable Society’s prizes :— 


“Mr. Frank Warren, M.R.C.V.S., 


“ Hadlow, Kent. Ist prize. 
“Mr. Chas. T. Bray, M.R.C.V.S., 
“ Highworth, near Swindon. 2nd prize. 


“Tam, dear sir, 
“Yours very truly, 
“ (Signed) A. W. HILt, Secretary. 


“The Secreta~y, Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
Hanover Square, W.” 
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The Committee recommended that the Society's medals be forwarded to 
the successful candidates accordingly. 

Professor ROBERTSON having presented his account of expenses in connec- 
tion with his experiments relative to the employment of inoculation as a 
preventative of Quarter-IIl in cattle, 

The CoMMITTEE recommended that the remaining half of the £100 grant be 
paid to Professor Robertson. 

The Committee had considered the conditions relating to the Horse-shoeing 
Competition, and they made the following suggestions :— 

That the entry fee for each competitor be 5s.; that the last date of entry 
be June Ist ; that the competition should commence on Monday, July 11th; 
that, in addition to the award of prizes, certificates be granted to the success- 
ful candidates, and that a fine of £1 be inflicted on the absentees, unless such 
absence is caused by illness. The Society to provide forge, anvil, iron, nails, 
and fuel ; the competitors to bring their own tools. 

The attention of the Committee having been drawn to outbreaks of Scarlet 
Fever and other contagious diseases, said to have arisen from milk obtained 
from cows affected with Eruptive Disease of the udder, 

The ComMIrTEE suggested that, as it was desirable to clear up the cause of 
these outbreaks, the Agricultural Department of the Privy Council be asked 
to cause investigation to be made to ascertain the correctness of these 
statements. 

Professor Brown had presented the following report :— 


“ Pleuro-pneumonia. 


“During the four weeks ended January 22nd, 1887, there were 47 fresh 
outbreaks of this disease reported in Great Britain, and 221 cattle were 
attacked by it. This is a very considerable increase over the returns for the 
corresponding period of 1886, when there were 36 outbreaks and only 131 
cattle attacked. 

“ Of the 47 outbreaks above referred to, 18 were in England, 29 in Scot- 
land ; and of the cattle attacked, 99 were in England and 122 in Scotland. 


. “Swine Fever. 


“During the four weeks ended January 22nd, 1887, there were 300 out- 

~— of this disease reported in Great Britain, and 1,766 swine attacked 
y it. 

“There has been a material decrease in the number of outbreaks of Swine 
ee and also in the number of swine attacked during the last quarter of 
1 

In reply to Lord Spencer, Professor BRown stated that no extensive 
inquiries had, in these outbreaks of Scarlet Fever and Diphtheria, been 
undertaken by the Agricultural Department, as they had no funds for the 
purpose. The matter was most important, and a representation from this 
Society might have a good effect. The suggestion that milk might become 
a medium of conveying the infective matter of human disease, as the conse- 
quence of some hitherto unrecognised condition of the system of the cow, and 
without the agency of a diseased human being, was most serious. 

After a discussion, the report of the Veterinary Committee was adopted. 


Army Veterinary Department. 


Parliamentary LEntelligence. 
House of Commons, February 8th. 
FARMERS AND STRAY DOGS. 


Mr. M‘LarENn asked if the Home Secretary was aware that great damage 
was frequently done to farmers by dogs biting their cattle, and whether he 
would introduce a short Bill to give farmers power to shoot dogs which were 
found straying in their fields. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said that he was not aware that damage was frequently 
done to farmers by dogs which were not mad biting their cattle, nor was he 
prepared to introduce a bill to protect them. If a dog or any other animal 
was found doing injury to property he might be destroyed. 


THE MUZZLING OF DOGS. 


In reply to Mr. H. S. WriGHrT, 

Lord J. MANNERS said that local authorities throughout the country had 
already full powers to make compulsory regulations for the muzzling of dogs 
in their districts, whenever they thought it necessary. It was, therefore, not 
the intention of the Government to take any further steps to compel the 
general muzzling of dogs all over the country. 


HYDROPHOBIA. 


In reply to Mr. CoGHILL, 

Mr. RitcHiE reminded the hon. member that a committee was sitting for 
the purpose of investigating the Pasteur treatment of persons bitten by mad 
dogs. When that committee reported, the Government would give the re- 
port careful consideration. 


Arup Weterinarp Bepartment, 


VETERINARY SURGEONS First Class Burt and Russell, and Veterinary Surgeon 
Barry, have embarked for a tour of service in India, relieving Veterinary 
Surgeons First Class Glover and Edwards. Veterinary Surgeons Mitchell 
and Haslam proceed from Egypt to India, and Taylor and Dundon return 
from Egypt to England. 


The Indian Government has decided not to make such a great reduction in 
the Veterinary Establishment of that country as it had formerly resolved 
upon, the numbers being now fifty-six instead of forty-eight. 


First Class Veterinary Surgeon T. J. Symonds has qualified for employ- 
ment in the Transport Branch of the Commissariat. 


We regret to learn that in January last, Inspecting Veterinary Surgeon 
J. Anderson, while on inspection duty in the Bombay Presidency, was 
attacked by a party of Mekrani dacoits in Kattywar, on the road between 
Wankaner and Rajkote. They fired three shots into the bullock-gharry 
which he occupied, and then commenced hacking at him with swords, badly 
cutting his wrists and severely wounding him in the arm. He defended him- 
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self as well as he could with his sword, but was overcome. He was 
eventually liberated, but everything was taken away from him, including his 
uniform, medals, and Rs. 300 in cash. A local paper says that he “ defended 
himself as well as he could with his sword and a wadded vezai; but a 
bullock-cart offers no ‘advantages for the display of fence, and he was ulti- 
mately overpowered. The leader of the gang then explained that his children 
were in custody at Junagher, and this was his revenge. Dr. Anderson— 
doubtless very sure and angry—pointed out that the dacoit’s chance of re- 
covering his family would not be mended by murder, and so was eventually 
released, the chief dacoit showing with a sword how he meant to cut off the 
heads of all Europeans he met until his children were released. The Bom- 
bay Government might send a few men to look after that amiable cateran, or 
he will be doing some one a serious mischief if he gets a chance.” 

Veterinary Surgeon First Class J. Matthews, Royal Horse Guards, has 
been sent to Canada to assist in the purchase of troop-horses. 


Obituary. 


THE following deaths have been reported to the Registrar by Members of 
Council :—Chas. Snewiug, Watford, who graduated November, 1837; Geo. 
Holmes, Scarborough, who graduated April, 1837; J. A. Going, New York, 
who graduated January, 1870; John Carr, Wooler, Northumberland, who 
graduated April, 1879; Philias Martial, Pt. Louis, Mauritius, who graduated 
April, 1879; A. J. Milne, Sligo, Ireland, who graduated April, 1877; * W. A. 
Cartwright, Whitchurch, who graduated June, 1840; Chas. Conacher, Perth, 
who graduated May, 1847; Jas. Grainger, Jedburgh, Roxborough, who gradu- 
ated, April, 1844; P. E. Rothwell, Woolton, Lancashire, who graduated April, 
1874; Henry Seton, Edinburgh, who graduated April, 1835; H. F. Beverley, 
Kelso, who graduated December, 1833; Samuel Worsley (late Birkenhead), 
who graduated December, 1873; H. W. Allison, Long Benton, Northumber- 
land, who graduated, May, 1850; A. J. Brett (late West Central Atrica), who 
graduated April, 1862; George Collier (late Wentworth, Rotherham), who 
graduated June, 1844; Wm. Dent, Barrow-in-Furness, who graduated 
October, 1881; John Freeland, Blairgowrie, Perthshire, who graduated April, 
1882; Joseph Gibbs, Taunton, who graduated November, 1834; Alex. Smith, 
Roxburgh, who graduated April, 1842; Percival Smith, Winterton, Lincoln- 
shire, who graduated April, 1868. A. W. Hitt, Secretary, R.C.V.S. 


Notes and News, 


RABIES AND HyDROPHOBIA.—The Gazefte recently published an Order in 
Council, made on January 3Ist, in substitution of the Rabies Order of last 
year. The followingare the special regulations of local authority as to dogs: 
—Any local authority may make, from time to time, such regulations as they 
think fit for the following purposes, or any of them :—(a@) For providing for 
the muzzling of dogs except when securely attached to or kept within a 
kennel, stable, house, building, or other like place ; (4) For providing for the 
keeping of dogs under control (otherwise than by muzzling) by the owner or 
person in charge thereof in such manner as may be prescribed by such 
regulations ; (c) For providing for the seizure and detention of stray dogs or 
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of dogs not muzzled or of dogs not being kept under control in the manner 
prescribed by such regulations, and for the recovery by the local authority of 
the expenses incurred by them in respect of the detention of any such dogs 
from the owners thereof; (a) For providing for the seizure, detention, and 
disposal, including slaughter, of dogs being at large and affected with or 
suspected of Rabies, or being or having been in the same kennel, stable, 
house, building, or other place, or in the same pack, or otherwise in contact, 
with dogs affected with Rabies or being or having been otherwise exposed 
to the infection thereof; (¢) For prohibiting or regulating the holding of shows 
or exhibitions of dogs, and the exposing of dogs for exhibition or sale thereat. 


WE hear from Cairo that there is an outbreak of Rabies and Hydrophobia 
there ; a good many people have been bitten by rabid dogs, and have died of 
Hydrophobia. Others have been sent to M. Pasteur for treatment. M. 
Piot, veterinary surgeon in Cairo, is preparing to treat patients by Pasteur’s 
method. It is stated that the introduction of the malady is traced to a terrier 
hound belonging to a European officer at the Abassieh barracks, which has 
bitten several native dogs. Some five or six thousand native dogs have been 
destroyed, but it is believed that many rabid dogs still remain. 

Dr. DuJARDIN-BEAUMETZ, in a report to the Prefect of Police, states that 
last year three Paris residents died from Rabies, a fourth case being doubt- 
ful. In 1885, there were twenty-one deaths; in 1884, five; in 1883, five; in 
1882, nine ; and in 1881, twenty-one. 

Rabies is reported to have made its appearance in Cape Colony for the 
first time in the recorded history of South Africa. The outbreak is in the 
neighbourhood of Walvisch Bay, and its undoubted character is vouched for 
by medical men. The disease, it is said, was introduced into Western South 
Africa by a Maltese terrier from Mossamedes, but whence this dog originally 
came is not stated. A bushman and several cows and horses bitten by a 
rabid dog have died of Hydrophobia. Great excitement prevails; and one 
native tribe, more advanced than many civilised nations, have killed all their 
dogs, ‘‘many thousands in number,” to prevent the spread of the disease. If 
the malady enters those parts of Cape Colony inhabited by “a limited number 
of white men and an unlimited number of Kaffir dogs,” it will prove to be a 
most serious matter. The Graaffe-Reinet Advertiser very properly warns its 
readers in South Africa against thinking that any climatic effects can have 
influence in arresting the disease. The editor of that journal says :—“ It is 
very near to nonsense to think, as people have been thinking, that there must 
be something in the climate of the colony that destroys the poison of Hydro- 
phobia [ Rabies] in the dog suffering from Rabies as soon as the dog snifis 
the air of Cape Colony.” 

Ir has recently come to light that the State of New York in 1806 paid 
ange M. Crous a thousand dollars for a remedy against Hydrophobia, which 

e considered infallible. This remedy consisted of one ounce of the jaw- 
bone of a dog, burnt and pulverised ; the false tongue of a newly-foaled 
colt, dried and pulverised; a scruple of verdigris, raised on the surface of 
old copper by laying it upon moist earth. The warrant of the comptroller 
on which the money was paid, and the receipt of Crous, are on the file with 
other State papers at Albany. 

ELEPHANT’S BRAIN.—The brain of an elephant which was recently re- 
moved by Drs. Spitzska and Brill weighed thirteen pounds and two ounces. 
Each cerebral hemisphere singly weighed four pounds and twelve ounces. 
The weight of the mesencephalon, with attached optic nerve origin, of the 
pons oblongata and cerebellum together, was three pounds ten ounces. Dr. 
Spitzka was able to confirm on this occasion the absence of the true pyra- 
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mids in the elephant. The olivary bodies were extraordinarily prominent. It 
is stated that the deep structures of the elephant’s cerebral hemispheres 
indicate a remarkable approximation to the type of porpoises. As is well 
known, the cetacea and land animals near the elephant in zoological position 
agree in placentation, as well as in other important points. 


INFECTION OF ANTHRAX.—The observations made recently, says the Essex 
Herald, as to the infectious and virulent character of Anthrax have been un- 
happily verified. Mr. E. C. Whisken, M.R.C.V.S., the assistant to Mr. Baker, 
of Chelmsford, who was sent for to examine the animals attacked by Anthrax 
on Messrs. W. H. Marriage and Son’s farm at Chignal, was taken ill on 
Wednesday, and symptoms of Anthrax began to declare themselves on 
Friday. Mr. Whisken was attended at his lodgings in Tindal Street by Mr. 
T. H. Walker. On Monday morning he was taken to the infirmary, where 
an operation was performed upon him, the medical gentlemen present being 
Mr. E. H. Carter, Dr. A. Downes, Mr. Waller, and Dr. Bodkin. The disease 
manifested itself about the middle of the left arm, and from this place a 
large portion of the flesh was cut out, the patient being placed under chloro- 
form. Various caustics were afterwards applied. The disease shows itself 
by pustules, and is known not only as Anthrax, but as malignant Pustule and 
Woolsorters’ disease. Mr. Whisken, we are sorry to say, is in a very dan- 
gerous state, and is hardly expected to recover. He is supposed to have 
been inoculated with the disease through getting some blood from the animals 
upon the arm of his shirt and neglecting to change that garment soon 
enough. It is believed that he was inoculated through the shirt chafing 
against the arm. It is further stated that Professor Pemberthy called Mr. 
Whisken’s attention to the fact that he had blood upon his shirt, and advised 
him to change it, but in the hurry of business Mr. Whisken seems to have 
forgotten to do so. Mr. Whisken is only twenty-eight years of age.—A 
jobbing butcher named John Morris, and his brother, Luke Morris, have also 
been attacked with the disease. 


Correspondence. 


THOUGHTS ON PROVINCIAL VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


Sir,—It is admitted on all hands that these associations have been of great 
service to the veterinary profession. Their tendency is to bring the general 
practitioners oftener and closer together, to interchange thoughts and opinions, 
gained by close observation and extensive experience. When they are con- 
ducted in a right spirit, without wrangling, contention, and dissension, they 
create friendship; men take greater interest in, as they become better known 
to, each other; they also have a strong tendency to keep in check any unfair 
and unprofessional behaviour ; but, over and above these undeniable benefits, 
there is that very important aspect of them, viz., as educators. Do we not 
see the most eminent, the most distinguished men, as well as the general 
practitioner, of long and large experience, always coming to the front most 
freely, unreservedly, and most anxiously imparting their best thoughts, their 
best knowledge, and their best method of treatment, for the benefit of others ? 
If there were no meetings, there would be no medium through which we 
could interchange thoughts. The nature of our daily duties, a iong life’s toil- 
some pathway, are often hard, laborious, encumbered with trials and sorrows; 
driving or riding down long lanes on wet bitter cold days and dark nights, toiling 
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and moiling among sick and lame horses from morning till night; the same 
weary, dreary rounds day after day and week after week. How welcome is 
a holiday to him; surely he is justly entitled to one occasionally, to meet 
friends who meet him with a hearty shake of the hand and a smile of wel- 
come ; friends engaged in the same occupation, exposed to the same harass, 
trials, and dangers. Such work gives one a perfect and graceful appreciation 
of a holiday. Could we have a better example of this than the meeting in 
Glasgow, on the 28th ult., when about forty members of our profession 
listened, with almost bated breath, for nearly one hour, to one of the most 
eminent and distinguished veterinarians of the present day, on a subject, the 
importance of which cannot be over-estimated, viz., ‘Inoculation of Cattle 
for Pleuro-pneumonia.” The author of the essay showed very plainly and 
most satisfactorily how very successful had been his method of stamping out the 
disease in Glasgow ; he had been at very great trouble in collecting informa- 
tion from every cattle-breeding country in Europe, also from America and 
Australia, giving us an elaborate and succinct account of the result of their 
experiences in inoculation. Now, if there had been no Veterinary Associa- 
tion there would have been no such opportunity afforded him for thus spread- 
ing the important and valuable information he had been at so much pains to 
procure. It will be seen clearly how great is the incentive given by these 
meetings. 

The attentive listener to the reading of the essay and the discussion which 
followed was led to the inevitable conclusion that the various reports from 
the Continent were inconsistent with each other, many of the experiments 
being more or less unsuccessful, and that this was owing to the ill-selection 
of the cattle, and to the operation being performed inefficiently with im- 
proper matter. Therefore they could not be relied upon; the author of the 
essay admitted as much when he showed that mucus and blood were used 
instead of fresh pure virus taken very recently from the lungs of a cow effected 
with Pleuro-pneumonia. 

It may be said that there were three views taken of the value or effect of 
inoculation for Pleuro-pneumonia. 

Ist. That inoculation cannot be trusted; that a cow having inhaled the 
poison into her lungs in ever so minute a quantity (whether inoculated or 
not), she can ever after impart the disease to others. 

2nd. That if only one cow in a herd of 100 is effected with Pleuro, every 
one of the 100 must be looked upon as tainted, and capable of infecting 
others, and therefore must be at once mercilessly destroyed. 

3rd. That in an infected herd, if a proper and careful examination and 
selection be made, the affected and suspected cases be put down, and all the 
rest be properly and efficiently inoculated, the contagium is destroyed, and 
the disease (assuming it occupied only a limited area in the lungs) is at 
once arrested, the Pleuro germs in the lungs are killed, the character of the 
lung lesion is altered, and the cow is thus rendered utterly incapable of 
infecting others, and may mix amongst healthy cows with impunity. 

Now each of these three views had its advocates. Professor McCall con- 
sidered that inoculation could be successful only where the germs were not 
incased or capsuled in the lungs; Mr. Rutherford spoke confidently that when 
properly selected cattle were efficiently inoculated by fresh, pure virus, there 
was no danger incurred by such cattle afterwards mixing indiscriminately 
with others. Now an opinion such as his must carry weight with it ; every 
fact he adduces, every statement he makes, every opinion he gives, is based 
on practical knowledge, gained by long invaluable experience; and we all 
know that one ounce of practice is worth more than one pound of theory. 
No man has had so large an actual experience in this inoculation question as 
he has had; his veracity cannot be impugned. The result, or the soundness 
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of his conclusions, is confirmed by the experience of numbers of members of 
the profession: Professor Williams, Professor McCall, Mr. MacIntosh, Mr. 
Cunningham, and others too numerous to mention; men of the largest ex- 
perience amongst cattle, men of close observation. I consider it indecorous, 
and almost criminal in any one to oppose and decry this invaluable, this 
noble endeavour to lessen the losses of the agriculturist, and remove, as far 
as human knowledge can remove, this dire scourge from out of our midst. 
Professor Williams, at the opening of the session at his College last 
October, spoke upon this subject ; his observations were the most practical, 
most interesting, most useful I have ever listened to at his or any other 
veterinary college. Many of his remarks were worthy of being written in 
letters of gold. I do hope and pray that the capitalists of Scotland will, for 
their own interest, take up this question, and have the experiment of inocula- 
tion carried out oz a darger scale,and such experiment to be made under 
the personal superintendence of Mr. Rutherford. Such appointment would 
be receievd with confidence and enthusiasm, and would give universal satis- 
faction. Personally I am full of hope, but not unmixed with apprehension, 
that at best it will be like that dire scourge Small-pox, inferentially inherent 
in the human subject. Although vaccination is compulsory, and though every 
child born be vaccinated, the disease is not wholly eradicated or stamped out ; 
it is only held in check, and we see it every now and then break out afresh. 
Such result may be the destined future of Pleuro-pneumonia, and the losses 
from it be reduced, consequent on general inoculation, to a fraction of what 
they are now. T. GREAVES, F.R.C.V.S. 


THE DISGRACEFUL BEHAVIOUR OF THE STUDENTS OF THE 
DICK VETERINARY COLLEGE. 

Sir,—It was with considerable indignation that I, and many other members 
of the profession, read, in the Edinburgh papers, of the disgraceful behaviour 
of the students of Dick’s College on the 15th January, when they mobbed 
and pelted the Examiners of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. This 
riot was no sudden outbreak, but was part of a deliberate plan of intimida- 
tion, which the unsuccessful students and their friends had for some time 
endeavoured to bring to bear upon their examiners. Nor was it the first time 
these gentlemen had been threatened, although the students never before 
dared to go to such lengths. 

The matter has now been brought toa climax, and if the examiners are not 
protected they will resign, or the examinations will become a farce. There is 
a very general opinion that the offenders deserve nothing less than rusti- 
cation, and no examinations should be held in Edinburgh until their names are 
struck off the school rolls. The objection that by such means the innocent 
may suffer with the guilty, is of no value; for the remedy is apparent, and the 
excuse that the men are not known will appear ridiculous to any one who has 
been a student or teacher. 

Riotous proceedings are merely a sign of the times. They are found to pay 
elsewhere, owing to weakness, hesitation, and sentiment; but I take it the 
veterinary profession will have none of them, and expects the Council to put 
its foot down, in no uncertain manner, and teach the rowdies a lesson which 
will be handed down for years to come. 

It is quite a mistake to temporize with this class of blackguardism. With 
this class, reluctance to punish is invariably looked upon as a sign of weak- 
ness, and the result will be that, whenever a student is rejected, he will con- 
sider his legitimate consolation to consist in assaults upon one or more 
examiners. 

On the 17th January, Dick's students, and some of the junior professors, 
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held a meeting, not, as I regret very much to read, to pass unanimous votes of 
condemnation upon the ill-conditioned fellows who hustled the examiners, 
and to gibbet their names, but for quite another purpose. The Chairman, 
after mildly discoursing upon the questionable expediency and bravery of 
mobbing and pelting four elderly gentlemen, proceeded to put a series of 
resolutions to the meeting, attacking more or less vaguely the knowledge and 
fairness of the examiners. I should very much like to know why the pro- 
fessors who headed and directed the movement never considered it their 
duty to act in their proper place, as protectors of their pupils’ interests, but 
found the part of demagogues more congenial to their tastes ? How isit that 
they never protested to the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons (the proper authority) if the questions and methods of the examiners 
were to be challenged, or if they wanted to be rid of an examiner. This has 
never been done, and, I believe, for the best of reasons, that the objections 
are frivolous. But, sir, supposing, for the sake of argument, that the exami- 
ners are in the wrong, then the professors have most grossly neglected their 
duty to the students, to the students’ parents, and to the profession at large, 
by not bringing the matter officially before the Council long ago. 

A simple explanation for the heavy percentage of failures amongst Dick’s- 
men this year may be found in recent events; for it is a notorious fact that 
the rowdiest students are almost invariably the least industrious and least 
intelligent. Iam afraid, though, that there must be other reasons, which the 
Council may have no power to investigate. However, should an inquiry be 
held, it would be advisable to include the following subjects within its 
scope :— 

1, Is any advice tendered to young men who desire to join the school, who 
may appear to be intellectually or otherwise unlikely to satisfy the present 
high standard of examination ? 

2. Are the teachers regular in their attendance and lectures, and is the in- 
struction afforded by them in keeping with the times, both as regards quality 
and quantity ? 

3. Has the College the necessary appliances and apparatus for instruction, 
and is the number of patients treated sufficient for clinical instruction, bearing 
in mind that the Principal discourages apprenticeship ? 

4. Is any supervision exercised over the studies, attendance, and progress 
of the students, by periodical examinations in the lecture-room, by calling 
the roll, etc. ? 

5. Before the pupil is permitted to present himself before the examiners 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, is he tested in any way by his 
teachers? If so, is the test worthy of the name, or merely a farce in order 
to take the responsibility of the rejections off the professors’ shoulders ? 

6. Had any remarks, unwisely dropped by the professors, any direct or 
indirect influence upon the course adopted by the students on January 15th ? 

These are some of the questions which naturally arise in the minds of 
many, if not all of us, and which many would probably desire to have 
nr a gu by some one less directly interested than the professors of the 
school. 

You will remember, sir, that some years ago a number of students of the 
London School were rejected. It was then discovered that all was not as it 
should be, and a remedy was soon found. Prompted by this recollection, I 
venture to suggest that the want of success among Dick’s students is probably 
more intimately connected with the management of that establishment than 
with any imaginary unfairness on the part of the examiners. 

When discussing examinations some time ago with a gentleman who had 
had opportunities of attending them, I was informed that it was sometimes 
perfectly painful to watch the endeavours of the examiners to extract in- 
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formation from the candidates, and if the examiners erred at all, it was 
towards leniency. And yet they have been wantonly attacked by one of the 
smallest and least important schools, and by it alone. The Council will, 
doubtless, fulfil the expectations of the profession to protect the examiners; 
but is it not the business of the profession to support the Council, in dealing 
with this disgraceful affair in a proper manner? 

I submit that the Veterinary Medical Societies have a solemn duty to per- 
form ; it is to condole with the examiners in their thankless and discouraging 
work, and by passing votes of confidence to encourage and sustain them in 
their endeavours to raise the profession. “ SACK.” 


S1r,—I am not one who rushes into print on any subject not in accordance 
with my own ideas, but I cannot allow the enclosed paragraph, taken from 
the Sheffield Daily Telegraph, of Jan. 19th, to pass without some comment. 
As professional men, we say there is a cause for every disease ; and by the 
same rule I maintain there must be a cause to produce such an ebullition of 
ill-feeling and ungentlemanly conduct by a body of young students towards 
an examiner, as described by the enclosed paragraph, and, if I am rightly in- 
formed, not for the first time. 

I believe it is understood by every member of the profession, when there 
is to be any new subject, or deviation from the old lines of proceeding in the 
examinations, that the Council do publish the same in your and other jour- 
nals, and give due notice to the teaching schools, so that the students may be 
taught and prepared for all subjects that shall be ordered for examination by 
the Council. If the English and Scotch veterinary students are to be examined 
on the Continental ideas of diseases, operations and their subsequent treat- 
ment, I say let them be taught them the same as they are the English 
methods. 

You will perhaps say that I am speaking as though it was true that Mr. 
Robinson does put the students through a “ foreign” examination ; true or not 
true, though five years since I passed in London, I have a vivid recollection 
of the bad feeling even then evinced towards Mr. Robinson by the students 
of that time. 

I think the matter requires the serious and immediate consideration of our 
Council. If the students are acting without a cause, the sooner it is stopped 
the better for all belonging to the profession ; but if the examiners are going 
beyond the stipulated line, let them be stopped, for I see no reason why 
young men’s prospects should be blighted to suit the “whims” of exa- 
miners. Tom C. FLETCHER. 

Sheffield. 


Sir,—The late riots at Edinburgh were most deplorable, and it is essential 
to the well-being of the profession that every means should be employed to 
repress such lawless manifestations. The credit of the schools is greatly in- 
volved, for what parent or guardian would think of sending a young man to 
be educated where insubordination is permitted? The question is whether 
the examiners or the examined shall set the standard of fitness? There can 
be no doubt as to the proper answer; the examiners must be supported, or 
the examinations will become a farce. 

In connection with the examinations, another point has been prominently 
mentioned—viz., the state in which some candidates present themselves. 
Surely, all should be particular as regards cleanliness. It is to be hoped 
that in future the examiners will consult their own self-respect, and will 
refuse to question a dirty and improperly-dressed student. Cleanliness, and 
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a black or dark-coloured coat, might reasonably be expected on such a 
serious occasion. No matter how clever and accomplished a man may be, 
all goes for very little in the eyes of the world if he can be justly summed up 
as being “a dirty fellow,” for the presence of such is, to nine out of every 
ten people, objectionable. Dirt in its proper place is all right, but at im- 
proper times and places it is offensive. Very much of the credit of a school 
depends on these points, and if they are neglected the governing powers are 
open to grave censure. It is therefore most desirable that cleanliness 
should be exacted, and that if a student has so little self-respect as to ignore 
it, he should not be left in ignorance of the opinion of his fellows. The 
students themselves might look after offenders against the credit of the 
majority, for such offenders, being usually in a small minority, are, therefore, 
all the more conspicuous. Certainly, the teachers should insist that those 
who attend their lectures should do so in a creditable manner. There will 
at once be a great reform in this very important matter if all are resolved to 
effect it, as every man will be who has the good name of his profession at 
heart.—Yours faithfully, “ An OLD PRACTITIONER.” 
February 15th, 1887. 


S1r,—I beg to take the liberty of tendering you and your colleagues on the 
Examining Board my most sincere sympathy in connection with the disgrace- 
ful conduct of veterinary students towards Mr. Robinson, during the recent 
examinations at Edinburgh; also, my best wishes that some such adequate 
punishment may be meted out to those senseless youths, who had the 
audacity to insult, if not assault, the examiner referred to, as is fore- 
= in your motion, which I hope the Council in their wisdom will 
adopt. 

No man living dislikes more than I do to see injustice in any shape or form, 
and Iam not quite sure that those gentlemen who appear so much con- 
cerned about the punishment of the innocent would sacrifice more in bearding 
any lion that would wantonly attack a body of innocent school children. 
But, on the other hand, I have sufficient knowledge of human nature to know 
that in all civilized countries it becomes absolutely necessary at times, in the 
interest of law and order, to punish the innocent along with the guilty; and 
often excellent effects result therefrom. For instance, in Ireland destruction 
of property has often to be made good by the people residing within a given 
area. The tax acts as a stimulus to give evidence, and to assist the author- 
ities in putting down crime and violence. However, it must be remembered 
that the race benefits: by the suffering of the individual, and that the indi- 
vidual, as forming a unit of the race, ultimately participates in these benefits, 
when the powers of nature are not unduly depressed by corporal punishment. 
Therefore, in my opinion, and, I have no hesitation in saying, in the opinion 
of nine-tenths of the members of the profession throughout the Kingdom, who 
have given from first to last attention to this disgraceful conduct, it would, in 
the interest alike of the young men themselves and the profession at large, 
be unfortunate if a tried eminent veterinary benefactor like yourself should, by 
any legal quibble or laxity of support on the part of the Council, be refused the 
necessary weapons likely to effectually ward off filthy missiles from untutored 
youths, and thus, by gentle kindly repression, give them an opportunity of 
pondering over their bad manners, due, in all probability, to the want of 
manly firm tutors in their childhood. Of course it may be difficult to poirt 
out the immediate cause of the affair; but those who have observe¢ a 
young ploughboy tackling a piece of STIFF, OLD LEA, full of stones, with a 
pair of good horses, generally know that he first finds fault with the plough, 
then with the horses; until his “inhibitory nerves ” allow the laryngeals to 
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act and react on a certain organ at pleasure, until his noble steeds, through a 
kind of sympathy, also lose their temper. Then, when the judges pass over 
the field, and complain to the highly intelligent and gentlemanly master of 
the farm, and the very kind and intelligent grieve, that the young man has 
made bad work and appears to be unable to manage young, fresh horses 
properly, the young ploughman gets into a passion, tells the master and 
grieve that he knows ten times more about farm work than them or the best 
judge that ever breathed, and that all would flourish if they would just attend 
to the pigs and poultry, and leave the management in his hands. Possibly 
this young, inexperienced ploughman’s condition may, to a certain extent, 
be like the condition of another institution. 

Now, as a veterinary surgeon north of the Tweed, I hold that every mem- 
ber of the profession ought to sink for the present all minor matters, such as 
the Fellowship Degree, etc. ; and, once for all, let any presuming teacher, be 
he who he may, understand that though some gentlemen on the present Board 
of Examiners, rather than become the central figures under a police or cavalry 
escort, would probably retire, that there is sufficient, and should need be 
more than sufficient, latent energy among veterinary surgeons to fill up the 
ranks and examine any students, even though taught at a veterinary school 
for ten years. 

In conclusion, let me say that the large increase of students who on enter- 
ing college scarcely know a bull from a cow will, in my opinion, every year 
add a considerable increase to the present fifty or sixty per cent. of rejec- 
tions. There is no use of foolish people saying that the examinations are 
difficult, for those veterinary surgeons who have an opportunity occasionally 
of coming in contact with young men newly passed will, I think, generally 
agree with me, that in many instances these newly-fledged gentlemen use 
their knowledge, should they possess it, in a manner not calculated to inspire 
much confidence in their employers. Not long ago the majority of young 
men entering the schools were chiefly drawn from the forge, farm, and from 
among those who had previously served under qualified veterinary surgeons, 
or had a special love for the profession. These men as a rule studied with 
a determination to excel, and we have on the authority of Principal McCall, 
I think, that the students entering college after 1876 or 1878 were not equal 
to their predecessors. The system of study may have had something to do with 
that, though Iam strongly of opinion that the class of students now study- 
ing at the veterinary schools are, taking them all in all, incapable, however 
anxious and diligent to compete with those of former times. The very neces- 
sary preliminary part of study should be a knowledge of domestic animals in 
health, feeding, etc., etc.; and for a young man to fully understand that part 
of study, it would take at least a couple of years if he had no previous know- 
ledge of animals. The self-consciousness of having no proper grasp of the 
most necessary elementary part of the profession, and the equally self- 
consciousness of knowing nothing about the practical part, entirely dis- 
organises his mind, and renders it all but impossible for him to thoroughly 
grasp any branch of study. Just let me relate one single incident that will 
bring home to the mind more fully what I mean, and I have no reason for a 
moment to doubt the accuracy of it. At no very distant date, a “ waggish” 
dairymanshewedan aspiring student a cow three days calved, and got thesimple 
jad to examine the animal. As the story went, his opinion was that the cow 
would drop a calf in about ten days. At the end of the ten days the dairy- 
man asked the youth to have a look at the calf, and complimented him on 
his fine skill. 1 remember being called to a cow which was being treated 
by an aspiring veterinary surgeon for inflammation of the bowels, and after 
about a quarter of an hour I managed to relieve the animal by the removal 
of a twin calf. The other calf had been dropped some hours previous to my 
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being called, and the second was a breech presentation. One way of improving 
matters is, to add at least two full sessions to the present curriculum of 
study. Another way is to give Mr. Robinson every support in gleaning out 
the chaff, till some patent engine be constructed by the principals of the 
colleges, who are gentlemen whom we all feel proud of and love to honour, 
even though some of us may not always be able to agree on small professional 


matters. Trusting you will kindly excuse me troubling you with this long 
letter, Nortu Briton, 


INOCULATION AND CONTAGIOUS PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 


Sir,— Poor Peter, possibly by command, again appears before us as a cor- 
respondent. 

Peter evidently is one of the cues of which he speaks, and I only again 
refer to his communication, because it contains a duly authenticated letter 
from Mr. Rutherford, part of which I wish to correct in so far as it applies to 
my district. And, in making the correction, I have reluctantly to solicit the 
services of Chief-Constable Davidson, the Inspector to the Local Authority, 
to read over, correct, and verify my statements, He has read the letters in 
the January and February VETERINARY JOURNALS, in order to be able to 
judge who is in error. 

On reading over the statement made by Mr. Rutherford in the current 
journal, I will only make corrections in that portion referring to Torr. Mr. 
Rutherford has evidently made a mistake as to the number of cattle he was 
shown; there were seven, not four, as he has stated, and except the two fat 
bullocks remaining in the field along with the bull (which he saw, but did not 
examine by the thermometer), they were all examined by him, with this 
result: The one I had reported as labouring under Pleuro-pneumonia he 
condemned, one he thought suspicious because the temperature was high; the 
others, the temperature being normal, he came to the conclusion they were 
not affected with Pleuro-pneumonia. 

On the previous night, I reported to the Inspector that I had a case of 
Pleuro-pneumonia at Torr. I certified accordingly, and on the strength of 
that certificate the animal was killed, and I made a fost-mortem examination, 
in presence of Mr. Rutherford. The owner, acting according to my advice, 
Tesolved not to inoculate any of the animals; and, also, on my recommen- 
dation, the animals were all killed by order of the Local Authority on the 
21st September. 

All the animals were found to be free from Pleuro-pneumonia except the 
bnil, which had a large portion of one lung affected, the morbid condition 
of which revealed to me the fact that it was of at least four months’ standing, 
and in that condition when Mr. Rutherford examined the animal, although he 
did not detect it. The two fat bullocks were sent to the fat market. 

Mr. Rutherford says he was not there to consult with Mr. Campbeli, but 
there to examine the stock and advise the Inspector for the information of the 
Local Authority. 

Mr. Rutherford was brought to the county to inoculate (when the owners 
consented) healthy cattle, which had been in contact with those affected with 
Pleuro-pneumonia, and to attend to them during the course of inoculation ; 
but, beyond that, he had no authority or right in any way to interfere with 
the duties of the Veterinary Inspector. 

I beg to refer your readers to my letter in the January VETERINARY 
JOURNAL, as it is an accurate statement of all that passed at Torr. 

As Peter says, Facts merit preservation. In my last letter 1 endeavoured 
to lay before the profession plain facts and true statements. Mr. Rutherford 
has chosen to contradict them. I now find I have most unscrupulous assail- 
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ants to deal with, and knowing I cannot fight with their weapons, I quit the 
field, with feelings more of compassion than anger. In bidding adieu to 
Peter and his vulgarisms, I would advise him to remain in obscurity until he 
has cut his wisdom teeth, and possibly by that time he may not be so easily 
prevailed upon to make an uncalled-for attack on an old practitioner. In 
order to refute the statement that I was not Veterinary Inspector when Mr. 
Rutherford visited the district, kindly insert the enclosed copy of my appoint- 
ment, which I have received from the Clerk of the Local Authority. 

Hardhills, mentioned in Mr. Davidson’s letter, is that part of Torr Farm 
on which the office-houses are built.—I am, etc., 

Tuomas CAMPBELL, F.R.C.V.S. 


Kirkcudbright, Fed. 
“Chief Constable’s Office, Kirkcudbright, 
“14th Feb., 1887. 

“DEAR SirR,—The statement which you have read over to me is correct, 
so far as I remember, as to what occurred at Hardhills, occupied by Mr. Ovens, 
of Torr Farm, in connection with the outbreak of Pleuro-pneumonia there. 
—lI am, dear sir, yours very truly, ALEx. DAvIDson. 

“THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq., V.S.” 


“15th July, 1874. 
“Mr. CAMPBELL, V.S., Kirkcudbright, Castle Douglas, 

“S1r,—The Local Authority have appointed you one of the Inspectors under 
the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 1869, if you are pleased to accept. 
The fees allowed are the same as those paid you when you last acted as an 
Inspector. Let me know in course if you agree to act. Accounts to be ren- 
dered quarterly. (Signed), Ricu. Hewat, Clerk.” 

“Castle Douglas, 1172 Feb., 1887. 

“ Certified a true copy, 
Ricu. Hewat, Clerk.” 


YEOMANRY CAVALRY. 


S1r,—I notice in the January number of the VETERINARY JOURNAL a letter 
by “Sutor,” and an editorial reply to the same, condemning the custom of 
qualified veterinary surgeons accepting the rank of farrier-serjeant in Yeo- 
manry cavalry. The reason for this is very obvious, for, were Yeomanry 
veterinary surgeons raised to the rank of lieutenants, considerable expense 
would devolve upon them, which, I think, few would care to incur for the 
sake of belonging to a Yeomanry troop. There is very little doubt but what 
most colonels would appoint a respectable and properly qualified man as 
veterinary surgeon with a lieutenant’s rank, if he were willing to help to 
support the troop to which he belonged. I think, however, an exception 
should be made in the case of members of our profession, and until this is 
done, we must, if we wish to serve in Yeomanry cavalry, either do so as 
privates, as farrier-serjeants, or sustain our dignity and professional status 
at the no inconsiderable expense of a lieutenant’s rank. This is, I believe, 
the state of affairs throughout the country, and I am afraid an occasional 
protest will not be of much use in altering it. Yeomanry colonels would not 
be justified in appointing veterinary surgeons commissioned officers, and 
exempting them from the pecuniary duties of their rank. I think the protest 
against this deplorable system should be made at the wish of the profession, 
by a selected committee of veterinary surgeons serving in Yeomanry cavalry, 
to headquarters. HENRY C. WILKIE, M.R.C.V.S. 
Wolverhampton. 
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FIBRO-MYOMA. 


S1r,—Reading in your journal of January, 1887, an account of the 
diagnosis and treatment, etc., of a case of Fibro-myoma, I should like, through 
the medium of your journal, to ask Mr. Harrison a few questions, viz. :— 

1. How would Indigestion produce Hzematuria ? 

2. By what process would Ol. Lini. and Ol. Tereb. arrest bleeding from 
the kidneys ? 

3. Would mustard applied to the loins of an animal arrest bleeding from 
the kidneys ? If so, in what way ? 

4. In Colic, with constipation, and the veterinary attendant endeavouring 
to induce the animal to defzecate, would a prescription of Tinct. Opii. and 
Plumbi. acet. be the best possible to employ to arrive at the desired result ? 

5. Is it possible that a hypodermic injection of morphia to relieve pain, 
and a purgative to promote defecation, might be considered a more scientific 
course of treatment than giving one or more drugs to assist defecation and 
others to arrest pain, which at the same time are believed to restrain the 
action of the bowels ? 

6. In examining for rectum, finding an enlargement, and not being quite 
sure if it was the bladder distended, would not the use of the catheter assist 
the diagnosis ? 

7. To ascertain if the blood was discharged from the bladder or uterus, 
would the use of the catheter assist the diagnosis ? 

That a tumour in uterus can cause the passage of blood from the uterus is, 
I think, possible; but that a tumour in uterus, weighing about two pounds, 
should press on the kidneys and create such an injury as would produce the 
flow of blood mentioned, is more difficult to believe. 

Hoping that Mr. Harrison will enlighten a young practitioner on the above 
points. LittLEwoop, M.R.C.V.S. 

Board of Health, Cairo, Jan. 20th. 


REMOVAL OF EYEBALL. 


S1r,—I have for some years read, with much interest, the records of cases 
which appear in your journal, and always feel thankful to note many practical 
points which may be deduced from the same, and having on one occasion 
been bold enough myself to place before the profession in your December 
number an occurrence from my own practice, it gave me pleasure to find my 
remarks kindly supplemented by some practical remarks from Professor 
Walley in the succeeding issue, for which I was very grateful. Speaking 
of the removal of the eyeball in my paper, I alluded to its comparatively 
infrequent occurrence, and stated that 1 brought my case forward, not with 
the thought of specially detailing the operation, but to point out how its judi- 
cious recourse to might now and again benefit our patients, and relieve a 
deal of suffering, such as I have every reason to believe was alleviated in the 
instance I then referred to. Professor Walley, without criticising the same, 
gave me the benefit of some useful suggestions, which, without doubt, proved 
as welcome to many members of the profession as to myself; but in the 
February number of the journal, Mr. Hunter, of Newcastle, sharply takes my 
surgery to task in a somewhat uncourteous style, characterising it as “ pro- 
ductive of unnecessary suffering,” and particularly refers to my endeavour to 
arrest an alarmingly profuse hemorrhage as “most barbarous and antiquated.” 
Now I have myself experienced the sensation of annihilating another's per- 
formances over an after-dinner cigar, but never as yet put the effort in print. 
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Being an older man in the profession than Mr. Hunter, doubtless some of my 
ideas are comparatively ancient, and I am also humble in opinion to a suffi- 
cient extent as to fully admit that there are men in the profession possessing 
both skill and knowledge beyond mine ; but though it is generally found that 
great men, possibly equally as luminous as Mr. Hunter, are usually mild and 
less hasty in their criticisms of the doings of smaller lights. Mr. Hunter, I 
find, unfavourably compares my operation with a similar one of his own 
performed on the cow, “in.a scientific and workmanlike manner,” in which 
no doubt his more recent education as an M.R.C.V.S. (by which he should 
have profited) was a vast help, together with the assistance of another very 
practical man, but he must admit that individual cases, like the conformation 
of certain anatomical structures, are apt to differ amongst animals of both 
dissimilar and similar species, and allow me to be the best judge as to 
whether it was essential or not, to enlarge the optical fissure in the way I 
did, even though the eyelids were inflamed and swollen, and secure them 
back by stitches ; I certainly did consider it was necessary in order to properly 
get at the orbit, and presuming I had used the retractor, as suggested by 
Professor Walley, I doubt whether in my case it would have been of much 
service. As to the arrestation of heemorrhage which followed removal of 
the eyeball, had I used the ecraseur (and I have had some experience in its 
use) it would have had slight or no influence in stayingithe bleeding from an 
artery enlarged thrice its normal calibre, and when a thick stream of blood 
comes spurting up two feet high in the air, something more than ordinary 
plugging (excellent in its way but speedily causing irritation) and a bandage 
(not to be well applied, particularly in the absence of horns, and but little to 
prevent it from slipping in the absence of the attendant and the patient 
bleeding to death) was highly important, and so I took the only sure, certain, 
though obsolete method of stitching the eyelids closely together in such a 
manner that they would speedily unite, doing away at once with the likely 
result of an unsightly gaping empty cavity, or the necessity of having a glass 
eye. Regarding the bulging swelling which supervened, causing the mare 
intense agony for some days in the absence of a more complete analysis of 
the animal’s feelings, if the testimony of the owner is to be relied on, together 
with my own observance, there was not the slightest evidence of such, and if 
a considerably improved appetite next day, followed by liveliness, increase of 
flesh, and a rapid regain of condition from a mere skeleton, so as to be quite 
fit for work within the month, afford any criterion I am still amply satisfied 
both with the performance and result of my operation. 

I re-echo Mr. Hunter's desire for the issue of part II. of your Veterinary 
Surgery, being, after twenty-four years of practice, still far more desirous of 
learning than of teaching, and the book will doubtless prove a welcome boon to 


all, more especially those who foster ardent desires “to become experts 
in operations.” JouN FREEMAN, M.R.C.V.S. 


Hull. 


REFUTATION OF MR. TOOPE’S COMMUNICATION. 


S1r,—It is, from every point of view, to be regretted that Mr. Toope should 
have endeavoured, in last month’s VETERINARY JOURNAL, to mislead your 
readers by detailing statements which were unworthy of being printed, and 
that I should have the painful duty of exposing such fallacious charges. 
Lest a single one be perchance deceived by them, it is necessary that I 
should reprimand this gentleman, not severely, not in any way disrespect- 
fully—although he speaks in terms not of respect, in regard to my endeavours 
to raise the profession in the general estimation of the public—but yet very 


emphatically, lest he err again in reference to me. 
Some time ago we were requested to write a limited number of articles on 
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“ The Diseases and Disorders of the Horse,” in the Yorkshire Post. This 
we consented to do, but on a representation being made to us that our serial 
communications did not meet with the approbation of some gentlemen, we 
answered that had we known earlier we should not have undertaken the task 
which we were bound to complete, according to the terms of our agreement. 
In our answer we pointed out that articles on veterinary medicine appeared in 
a great number of weeklies throughout the kingdom, and that we did not 
deem it honourable that we alone should be requested to cease writing, and 
that to others nothing should be said. 

Articles on veterinary medicine and surgery appear weekly in the 
Field, and in many other journals. It is evident that this method of elevat- 
ing the profession is cordially endorsed by the writer of the veterinary 
articles in the F7ze/d and other magazines, as by us. 

On conclusion of our first series we found that it was held by those most 
qualified to speak, as likely to prove of great benefit to the profession, and we 
therefore decided to issue a second series. 

It seems to us that because we honourably append our names to our 
articles, we are to be made, by Mr. Toope, a kind of example. This we shall 
not tolerate. Indeed, it is to be doubted if any submission to Mr. Toope 
would in any way answer; for how would he then discover the un-named 
writer of the articles in the /ze/d, and who would enlighten him? Moreover, 
he will find that Dr. Fleming writes popularly, and do not also the articles of 
many enter into the county of Yorkshire? In conclusion, because we treated 
Mr. Toope with courtesy, he presumes we are to be crushed. Not so. Let 
him take a wider view of things, and truthfully acknowledge our constant 
efforts to elevate the profession in public estimation, for he can discover that 
throughout our writings we never lose a chance of extolling the veterinarian 
and his art, of representing his learning and range of knowledge. Mr. Toope 
may tell us that he only takes a limited view of things, and in this most would 
coincide with him. J. B. GRESSWELL. 


VETERINARY LITERATURE IN “PENNY NUMBERS.” 


Dear Sir,—-If space permits, please insert in the VETERINARY JOURNAL 
for March the following, and oblige. 

I was not surprised to read in this month’s journal a letter from Mr. 
Toope, regarding a series of lectures appearing in various weekly papers 
during the year 1885, on “ Diseases of Horses,” etc. 

I consider, as Mr. Toope does, such lectures will be the cause of serious 
loss to the veterinary surgeon. I fail to see what benefit any one in the 
profession is going to derive from educating the public in the art of veterinary 
medicine and surgery free of charge. 

It seems to me the gentlemen complained of want the monopoly of the 
profession. I would ask them to consider a little their more ignorant and 
struggling brother practitioners. 

Surely there are plenty of qualified men in the country quite capable of 
treating all and every case that may turn up. If not, it would be very kind 
of these gentlemen to doas they have done. 

We have at the present time plenty of quack specifics in the market sup- 
posed to cure all ailments to which animals are heir, and we know that 
through them we lose many a half-crown. What we shall lose I don’t know 
if our qualified brethren in various parts of the country commence writing a 
lot of professional twaddle and formulz for various papers. I should think 
the chemists and druggists will present Messrs. Gresswell with a substantial 
testimonial for advancing their interests in the manner they are trying to do. 

Gravesend. KEnt, M.R.C.V.S. 
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IT’S AN EVIL BIRD WHICH FOULS HIS OWN NEST. 

Sir,—A certain Mr. Burke, a veterinary surgeon in the Army, has from 
time to time occupied your pages and that of your contemporaries with pro- 
fessional communications, which, though often lacking in clearness through 
being couched in obscure and singular language, and always wanting in 
originality, yet have been received by your readers with that forbearance in- 
variably extended to a man who works for the common good of the profes- 
sion. It is, therefore, with considerable dismay that we find, by a mere 
accident, that he appears as an enemy in our camp, and it comes about in 
this way. Mr. B. is anxious to obtain notoriety in the Western Hemisphere, 
for which purpose he places himself in communication with the ouiiiden of 
an American periodical, known as the Journal of Comparative Medicine and 
Surgery, and in the course of his communications sends a letter, of which I 
append an extract, which struck the American publisher as being such a 
“tight down facer” to the Britisher, that he could not resist the temptation 
of publishing it as an advertisement. 

This is the extract:—Mr. Burke took occasion to say, “I am desirous 
to help popularise the /Journal of Comparative Medicine and Surgery in 
India, as we require a scientific organ of reliance, as compared with some of 
the quasi-scientific and quasi-popular journals circulated both in this country 
and in England. I am of the opinion that your journal must be known to be 
appreciated, and since you have interested the authorities of the University 
of Penn., and other prominent schools, you ought to make it, barring none, 
THE Journal of Comparative Medicine and Surgery published in any language, 
and its popularity should be international.” 

I hope, after the publication of this, that we have heard the last of Mr. 
Burke, and trust that he may find across the Atlantic a more appreciative 
market for his valuable communications. Amicus. 


Communications, Books, Journals, etc., Received. 

COMMUNICATIONS have been received from Fred Smith, A.V.D., Aldershot ; 
W. L. Williams, Bloomington, Illinois; Dr. Duncan, Toronto ; T. C. Fletcher, Shef- 
field ; T. C. Toope, Knaresborough ; J. Macqueen, Glasgow; R. Rutherford, Edin- 
burgh ; J. B. Gresswell, Louth ; T. W. Cave, Nottingham; ‘‘ Sack”; T. Greaves, 
Manchester; F. Raymond, A.V.D., Woolwich ; W. Kent, Gravesend; Sir F. Fitz- 
wygram, Leigh Park, Hants; J. Freeman, Hull; W. Littlewood, Cairo ; Spratt and 
Co., London; *‘ Amicus”; R. H. Dyer, Limerick; Cr. A. and J. B. Gresswell, 
Louth ; **An Old Practitioner”; T. Campbell, Kirkcudbright ; “ North Briton ”; 
M. Hedley, Dublin; W. Broughton, Leeds; A. Broad, London; H. C. Wilkie, 
Wolverhampton ; Professor McCall, Glasgow ; J. C. Coleman, Chippenham. 


Books AND PAMPHLETS: F. 7, Henston, M.D., Micro-Organisms in Relation to 
Surgery ; G. Nuvelletti, Dell’ Identila della Tisi Perlacea dei Bovini colla Tuber- 
e della sua Contagiosita; G. Sutton, A/.B., Lectures on Medical 
Pathology ; /. Af. Wehenkel, Bulletin du Comité Consultatif pour les Affaires Relatives 
aux Epizooties ; Z. Brusasco, Antiparassitici, Antectoparassitici, ed Antelmintici. 


JourNALS, ETC.: Book Chat ; Nebraska Farmer ; Journal of National Agricul- 
tural Society of Victoria; Clinica Veterinaria ; Annales de Méd. Vétérinaire ; Huf- 
schmied ; Recueil de Méd. Vétérinaire ; Lancet ; Medical Press and Circular ; Revue 
Vétérinaire ; Archiv fiir Wissenschaftliche und Praktische Thierheilkunde ; Edin- 
burgh Medical Journal ; Mark Lane Express ; American Live Stock Journal ; Medi- 
cal Record; Thierarzt ; Live Stock Journal; Journal de Méd, Véterinaire ; Reper- 
torium der Thierhetlkunde und Viehzucht ; Nebraska Farmer. 


Newspapers: Sheffield Daily Telegraph ; Penrith Observer; Kelso Chronicle ; 
Madras Mail ; Limerick Chronicle ; Nottingham Daily Guardian ; Lahore Civil and 
Military Gazette ; Scotsman ; Scottish Leader. 


